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beautiful  steel  engravings  we  have  seen. 

All  the  engravings  are  sent  by  mail,  post  paid,  on 
strong  rollers,  and  are  warranted  to  reach  our  patrons 
in  good  order. 
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ROAD  TO  FORTUNE,"  price,  81.50.  for  a  club  ol' 
four.  MRS.  HENSHAW’S  “OUR  BRANCH  AND 
ITS  TRIBUTARIES."  price  83,  for  a  club  of  nine. 
"REED’S  DRAWING  LESSONS,”  price  81.50,  for  a 
club  of  five.  The  School  Edition  of  Reed's  Drawing 
Lessons,  (which  will  be  ready  in  December,)  price,  80 
cts.,  for  a  club  of  three.  The  Little  Corporal’s  Scrip¬ 
ture  Atlas,  (see  advertisement  in  this  No.,)  the  50  et. 
edition  for  club  of  two,  and  the  75  ct.  edition  for  a  club 
of  three.  See  list,  of  books,  magazines,  &c„  below. 
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(The  prices  given  are  the  lowest  regular  city  prices. 
In  many  places  they  are  sold  at  prices  considerably 
higher  than  those  here  given.) 
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Sent  as  Premium 

Watches. 

for  a  club  of 

§30.00 

75  subscribers  at 

81.00  each. 
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60.00 
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publishers  of  The  Lit¬ 
tle  Corporal. 
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1840  pages,  3,000  pictures.  The  same  for  ten  subscrib¬ 
ers  and  87  in  money  besides.  For  16  subscribers  Web¬ 
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OUR  OBJECT. 


The  Little  Corporal's  “  School  Festival  ” 
is  thus  begun.  As  far  as  we  know,  it  is  the 
first  periodical  of  its  kind.  Books  have 
been  published,  giving  both  original  and  se¬ 
lected  dialogues,  orations,  and  recitations. 
Other  books  have  been  devoted  to  tableaux 
and  charades  ;  but  the  complaint  is  that  even 
the  best  of  these  books  soon  become  stale. 
Juvenile  and  other  literary  periodicals  have 
given  occasional  and  disconnected  attention 
to  one  or  more  of  these  subjects,  just  as 
many  newspapers  and  magazines  for  grown 
folks  have,  for  many  years,  had  their  small, 
half-worked  corners  called  “  The  Children’s 
Department.”  But  as  these  children’s  “cor¬ 
ners”  have  only  awakened  an  appetite  for 
something  better,  and  the  great  juvenile 
magazines,  “  The  Little  Corporal,”  “  The 
JRiversicle ,”  and  “  Our  Young  Folks,"  in 
America,  and  “  Aunt  Judy,"  and  others  in 
England,  have  come  forward  to  supply  that 
appetite  ;  so  it  seems  to  us  the  time  has 
come  when  the  little  “corners”  given  in 
the  juvenile  magazines  to  school  entertain¬ 
ments,  festivals,  tableaux,  etc.,  and  to  mate¬ 
rials  out  of  which  to  make  them,  cannot 
supply  the  thirst  for  all  these  things. 

A  regularly  organized  effort  is  needed  to 
raise  the  standard  of  our  literary  entertain¬ 
ments,  in  both  the  weekday  and  Sunday 
school,  not  only  by  furnishing  a  continuous 
supply  of  superior  original  dialogues,  recita¬ 
tions,  tableaux,  and  other  matters  of  interest 
for  the  programme,  but  by  calling  out  prac¬ 
tical  suggestions  from  the  best  minds  in  the 
land  as  to  the  most  approved  methods  of 
managing  the  different  classes  of  entertain¬ 
ment,  as  well  as  the  best  way  of  handling 
both  the  actors  and  their  performances. 

Some  teachers,  and  pupils,  too,  are  adepts 


in  this  beautiful  and  interesting  science,  and 
are  able  to  invent  and  compose  an  almost 
endless  variety  of  new  and  brilliant  perform¬ 
ances  ;  but  the  great  mass  have  not  time, 
even  if  they  have  talent,  for  such  things, 
and  are  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  all  the 
helps  on  which  they  can  lay  their  hands. 
Our  effort  will  be  to  secure  the  aid  of  those 
who  have  talent  and  time  to  enrich  our 
pages  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  less 
favored.  So  that  the  masterspirits,  who  are 
able  to  organize  and  make  successful  the 
brilliant  festival  in  the  most  favored  city 
school,  may,  by  the  aid  of  our  magazine, 
shine  into  and  help  all  other  schools,  both 
large  and  small,  whether  in  New  England, 
Illinois,  or  California,  Texas,  Carolina,  or 
Minnesota. 

We  hope  to  be  of  service  to  both  teachers 
and  pupils,  and  step  out  into  this  new  and 
inviting  field  in  full  confidence  that  we  shall 
be  sustained. 

Beginning  as  a  quarterly,  if  we  find  it  ex¬ 
pedient  to  issue  more  frequently  we  will  de¬ 
termine  to  do  that  hereafter. 

The  Editob. 


TABLEAUX  YIYANTS. 


BY  JULIA  E.  SNOW. 


In  order  to  insure  success  in  Tableaux,  it 
is  best  to  have  a  stage  manager.  A  quick¬ 
witted,  tasteful  person,  of  some  artistic  per¬ 
ception,  who  will  not  embarrass  you  by 
wanting  to  take  part  herself.  The  moment 
the  stage  manager  does  that,  you  will  find  it 
the  beginning  of  countless  embarrassments. 

First,  make  out  your  list  of  performers, 
(and  just  here  what  a  time  you  will  have). 
Unfortunately,  all  the  pretty  girls — nice  fel¬ 
lows,  and  graceful  matrons,  won’t  be  in  the 
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same  “set,”  and  the  coteries  dovetail  to¬ 
gether  in  a  very  confusing  style  at  times. 
But  if  your  clique  is  a  church,  or  school, 
there  are  definite  limits  set,  and  it  will  save 
countless  trials  to  confine  yourself  to  them 
strictly.  You  will  find  this  organization  of 
your  forces  a  matter  requiring  the  most 
diplomatic  skill  and  delicacy  of  anything 
you  ever  attempted.  In  order  to  secure 
your  point,  give  no  offense,  and  yet  to  he 
perfectly  true  to  yourself,  your  powers  of 
tact  and  discrimination  will  be  fully  tasked. 

gome  will  he  clannish,  and  decline,  because 
certain  others  are  or  are  not  included.  Some 
will  have  a  fancy  that  the  amusement  is  of 
too  theatrical  a  nature.  Some  will  he  diffi¬ 
dent — others  jealous.  Some  object  to  the 
publicity ;  some  are  afraid  of  taking  cold, 
etc.  You  will  have  to  meet  all  these  objec¬ 
tions,  reassuring  the  timid,  recommending 
due  sanitary  care,  and  representing  the  un¬ 
objectionable  character  of  the  entertain¬ 
ment.  You  will  find  that  the  prettiest,  or 
most  modest  of  your  performers,  will  give 
you  least  trouble.  The  prettiest  will  be  sure 
of  being  seen  any  where  you  place  them, 
and  the  modest  don’t  care  whether  they  are 
seen  or  not.  Some  jealous  people  object  to 
any  such  public  exhibitions,  no  matter  what 
may  be  the  purpose  or  object.  The  time 
allotted  a  tableau  is  so  brief  that  the  per¬ 
formers  are  not  often  recognized,  and  though 
such  entertainments  may  be  considered  ob¬ 
jectionable  in  a  crowded  and  mixed  audience, 
as  a  family,  social  and  school  recreation, 
nothing  can  be  more  unobjectionable  ;  pro¬ 
vided,  always,  the  subjects  are  well  selected, 
and  the  costumes  appropriate. 

Having  coaxed,  wheedled,  scolded,  petted, 
cajoled  and  repressed  your  performers  into 
the  ranks,  select  your  subjects.  In  some 
cases  it  may  be  best  to  do  this  first,  as  some 
will  consent  to  take  a  definite  part  who  ob¬ 
ject  to  being  enlisted  on  the  wide  role  of  an 
immense  tableau  committee.  Consider  well 
the  size  of  the  stage,  and  the  brief  moment 
of  exhibition  ;  and  select  subjects  having 
one  central  idea.  Side  groups  and  side  issues 
distract  the  attention  of  the  audience  at  the 
important  moment.  Do  not  crowd  your 
stage.  It  is  better  for  a  small  ten-foot  stage 
to  present  well  a  simple  group,  like  some  of 
Rogers’  statues,  than  a  large  and  crowded 


court  scene,  however  fine  it  might  be  in 
itself.  In  selecting  persons  or  a  certain 
part,  beauty  is  not  so  essential  as  fitness, 
and  a  strong  face  is  better  than  a  merely 
pretty  face  where  character  is  required 

In  composing  your  picture,  group  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  prominent  figures  are 
exactly  in  the  center  of  the  piece,  that  the 
whole  may  present  something  of  a  pyramidal 
effect.  Those  who  stand  behind  must  be 
elevated  upon  cushions  or  pedestals  of  some 
sort,  or  they  will  be  “  lost  to  sight,  though 
to  memory  dear,”  as  you  will  find  afterward, 
when  they  realize  that  they  have  not  had 
their  fair  share  of  attention.  Still  it  must 
be  remembered  that,  as  the  soldier  said, 
“  all  can’t  be  corporals.”  Some  must  stand 
at  the  side,  and  some  must  stand  behind ; 
and  it  is  as  much  upon  the  proper  disposition 
of  such  figures  that  success  depends,  as  upon 
the  more  showy  groups  in  the  foreground. 

Reeling  that  I  am  writing  for  certain  in¬ 
experienced  young  friends  who  want  to  learn 
a  little,  without  a  world  of  trying  experience, 
I  may  speak  of  things  which  a  veteran  would 
disregard.  Veterans  need  not  read  these 
hints.  Doubtless  they  know  much  more 
than  I  do.  Only  I  am  willing  that  what  lit¬ 
tle  I  have  found  out  shall  help  the  inex¬ 
perienced  artist,  if  it  can. 

Having  composed  your  picture,  as  far  as 
attitudes  are  concerned,  and  made  them  as 
easy  to  the  performer  as  possible,  for  it  is 
excessively  fatiguing  to  maintain  some  po¬ 
sitions,  even  for  twenty  seconds,  direct  them 
to  stand  firmly,  which  is  done  by  placing  the 
feet  slightly  apart,  as  one  would  do  if  trying 
to  walk  an  unsteady  deck. 

Suggest  and  ascertain  the  colors  and  ma¬ 
terial  to  be  used  in  your  grouping,  making 
notes  of  them,  that  you  may  not  present  in¬ 
congruous  contrast. 

Never  bring  two  kinds  of  red  together,  for 
example  :  a  solferino  and  a  scarlet,  a  maroon 
and  a  china  pink,  or  a  purple  and  a  blue. 
Let  lavender,  white,  yellow,  or  pale  blue, 
contrast  with  scarlet,  and  green  ;  yellow  or 
white  with  crimsons.  Russet  browns  con¬ 
trast  well  with  blue,  orange,  or  reds  of  all 
kinds,  and  are  invaluable  in  toning  a  picture. 
Orange  is  valuable  in  small  quantities  with 
white  and  green.  If  possible,  use  that  new 
shade  of  green  which  is  so  brilliant  by  eve- 
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ning  light.  Material  is  of  trifling  account 
beside  color  ;  and  as  for  make  up,  you  need 
only  regard  the  “  congregation  side,”  as  the 
old  lady  trimmed  her  Sunday  bonnet.  Some 
of  the  finest  and  most  effective  court  dresses 
I  ever  saw,  were  a  hollow  mockery  on  the 
stage  side,  and  would  not  hear  transporta¬ 
tion,  having  to  be  made  upon  the  stage,  with 
pins  and  odd  stitches.  So  don’t  be  discour- 
'aged  by  insufficient  material.  Some  of  the 
prettiest  are  mere  strings  of  shreds  and 
patches  in  reality,  Dut  perfect  in  illusion. 

A  certain  meretricious  taste  permits  quan¬ 
tities  of  tinsel  and  glittering  ornaments  to 
appear.  Such  dazzling  gauds  defeat  the 
primal  idea  of  the  representation,  which  is, 
a  “living  picture.”  In  other  words,  a  mag¬ 
nificent  painting  is  before  you,  wrought  of 
living  models — instead  of  canvas  and  pig¬ 
ments.  It  is  immovable — it  has  classic  dra¬ 
peries  and  attitudes.  It  tells  its  mute  story 
most  eloquently.  It  is  indeed  a  painting, 
and  how  matchless  the  skill  of  the  artist ! 
But  a  tremor,  a  movement,  even  the  heating 
of  the  heart,  sends  the  flashing  light  trem¬ 
bling  among  the  jewels  in  the  ears,  or  on  the 
neck — and  the  illusion  of  a  painting  is  gone  ! 
It  is  now  a  mere  theatrical  spectacle,  fine — 
perhaps,  but  no  painting. 

For  this  reason  give  the  preference  to 
pearls — real  or  imitated,  dim  gold,  and  orna¬ 
ments  without  luster,  hut  with  fine  colors. 
Use  for  ermine,  white  cotton  flannel,  with 
black  tufts.  It  cannot  be  detected  ten  feet 
off.  Flannel,  cashmeres,  all  wool  delaines, 
serges,  unbleached  cotton  cloth,  velvet,  and 
the  softer  silks,  are  more  effective  than  any 
sort  of  stiff  or  transparent  goods.  A  pair  of 
sheets  tacked  together,  and  shirred  at  the 
top,  are  perfectly  classical  drapery,  and 
possess  immense  possibilities. 

A  distance  of  from  ten  to  twenty  feet 
should  always  intervene  between  the  tab¬ 
leau  and  the  audience,  or  it  is  labor  lost  to 
present  it  as  a  “picture.”  The  stage  should 
be  elevated  from  one  to  three  or  four  feet, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  room,  and 
covered  with  green  or  very  dark  brown,  as 
these  colors  contrast  well  with  every  thing. 
Act  or  dress  your  part  heroically.  A  mere 
beauty  part  may  not  be  best  for  you.  I 
once  knew  a  very  pretty  girl  who  covered 
herself  with  glory  by  taking  all  the  “  ser.  ’ 


vants,”  “slaves,”  “old  women,”  and  all 
that  class  of  characters,  most  fearlessly, 
while  others  betrayed  their  real  poverty  of 
soul  by  steadily  refusing  any  but  such  as 
represented  parts  of  unimpeachable  respec¬ 
tability.  There  is  no  test  of  character  like 
a  tableau  party,  not  even  that  celebrated 
one  of — I  don’t  know  who — “Sharing  a 
Legacy.”  Fine  points  come  out,  and  coarse 
traits  show  where  they  are  least  looked  for, 
and  though  the  position  of  stage  manager  is 
one  of  vast  fatigue  and  responsibility,  it  lias 
its  compensations,  if  one  has  a  sense  of 
humor,  some  tact,  and  a  talent  for  holding 
one’s  tongue.  For  one,  I  would  not  miss 
what  I  have  learned  in  that  way'  for  an  in¬ 
terest  in  a  corner  lot. 

A  generous  and  Christian  spirit  will  guide 
one  through  many  tangled  mazes,  and  a 
studious  habit  will  help  one  decide  knotty 
points  of  history  and  costume,  while  your 
ingenious  and  quick  needle-wmman  will 
prove  an  invaluable  aid.  Thus,  in  an  affair 
of  this  sort,  many  talents  will  find  their 
proper  expression,  and  many  totally  differ¬ 
ent  characters  have  an  equal  chance  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  themselves. 

Rehearsals  are  absolutely  indispensable. 
The  more  rehearsals,  the  more  fun.  Have  all 
your  fun  then,  and  get  fairly  over  it  before 
the  eventful  evening,  for  then  everybody 
will  be  very  busy,  and  the  stage  manager 
possibly  very  cross,  and  certainly  dreadfully 
hurried.  The  interval,  so  long  and,  usually, 
so  tedious,  between  the  tableaux,  should  be 
occupied  by  music,  speaking,  or  a  fine  reci¬ 
tation  of  some  popular  poem.  And  before 
the  time  appointed  for  the  exhibition,  ascer¬ 
tain,  by  reference  to  your  memoranda,  that 
every  article  necessary  for  each  one  is  at 
hand,  and  in  easy  reach. 

For  example  :  “  John  Anderson  My  Jo,” 

(a  very  pretty  tableau).  You  will  require 
two  arm-chairs,  of  very  old  and  plain  style, 
and  a  spinning  wheel,  (flax  or  wool,  flax 
being  best,)  and  a  kilmarnock  cap  for  the 
old  man,  and  some  knitting  work  for  “Jean.” 
Make  a  list  of  such  articles,  and  see  that 
they  are  not  forgotten  at  the  last. 

The  manufacture  of  animals  is  difficult, 
both  from  the  trouble  in  getting  them  of 
the  right  proportions  and  the  obstinacy  of 
the  audience,  who  may  fail  to  recognize  th  • 
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species.  It  is  best  to  rely  upon  humanity 
alone,  in  small  private  exhibitions.  It  is 
altogether  best  that — 

“  For  oh  r  and  for  oh ! 

The  Hobby  Horse  is  forgot.” 

Still  considered  merely  as  a  “lark,”  one 
may  make  very  funny  creatures,  which  cre¬ 
ate  a  laugh  in  a  comic  piece — which  they 
will  do,  by  the  bye,  in  any  case — so  it  is  best 
to  have  the  piece  called  comic  to  begin  with. 
There  is  nothing  so  absurd  as  your  unpro¬ 
fessional  stage  camel,  horse,  or  elephant. 

In  selecting  subjects,  some  well-known 
tale,  legend,  song,  poem,  or  picture,  will  I 
take  better  than  one  which,  even  though  j 
much  finer,  requires  more  explanation.  The 
moment  of  exhibition  is  so  brief  that  it  must  | 
tell  its  own  story,  briefly,  and  to  the  point,  I 
to  have  a  proper  effect .  In  this,  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  taste  in  your  audience  must  be  your 
guide,  remembering  to  aim  at  the  best  and 
the  highest  that  they  will  bear  ;  for  if  you 
look  rightly  upon  things  of  this  kind,  you 
will  see  that,  in  this  way,  you  can  help  them, 
by  making  them  better,  wiser  and  happier, 
even  if  but  for  a  moment ;  for  tableaux,  if 
w’ell  done,  are  remembered  as  long  as  real 
pictures.  All  changes  of  attitude,  in  sight 
of  the  audience,  are  in  false  taste.  You 
represent  a  painting— you  are  not  acting  a 
play.  The  effect  of  such  motion  is  ghastly. 

There  is  a  certain  style  of  serial  affair,  in 
which  human  figures  are  represented  as  float¬ 
ing  in  mid  air,  without  any  visible  means  of 
support.  If  the  cord  or  wire  is  strong 
enough  to  be  safe,  it  will  be  visible  to  the 
unassisted  vision,  and  proportionably  absurd. 
If  it  is  invisible,  it  is  frightfully  unsafe.  I 
once  heard  an  actress  describe  her  sensa¬ 
tions  while  playing  “  Ariel,”  suspended  in  a 
wire  cage,  and  singing  in  the  meanwhile, 

“  On  the  bat’s  back  I  do  fly  !  ”  Meanwhile  | 
the  ware  loosened,  and  she  hung — suspended 
for  a  frightful  moment,  still  singing,  while 
she  was  lowered  by  a  single  slight  wire  to 
the  stage.  It  was  her  last  appearance  upon 
the  stage — it  had  nearly  been  on  any  stage.  | 
Don’t  try  it  !  There  are  enough  safe  and 
beautiful  things  to  represent  upon  terra  | 
ftrma. 

If  possible,  let  all  elaborate  dressing —  j 
especially  of  the  head — be  done  at  home. 


At  the  time  there  is  no  leisure  or  space  to 
study  effects,  wTiich  should  all  have  been 
attended  to  at  the  rehearsals,  or  at  home. 
Then  if  the  part  is  well  studied,  and  the  re¬ 
hearsals  have  been  faithful,  things  will  fall 
easily  into  place,  the  pieces  all  fit  together 
without  jarring,  and  the  audience  gratified 
without  unnecessary  delay  or  confusion  be¬ 
hind  the  curtain. 

Respecting  statuary,  which  has  been  so 
very  popular  in  Eastern  cities,  nothing  can 
be  more  exquisite  than  the  effect — nothing 
much  more  disagreeable  than  the  process. 
You  will  have  to  be  the  judges  as  to  whether 
the  “  game  is  worth  the  caudle.” 

Persons  representing  statues  must  be 
handsome,  with  regular  and  rather  large 
features  ;  skin  smooth  and  plump,  and  well 
rounded  limbs.  Thin  people  are  execrable 
in  statuary.  Work  them  into  well  draped 
tableaux.  Fair  complexions  and  light  hair 
are  best.  Make  skullcaps  of  white  cloth, 
fitting  completely  over  the  hair.  Cover 
these  with  a  wig  of  “  Tidy  cotton,  No.  8,” 
sewed  in  hanks  over  it,  so  that  the  parting 
comes  exactly  above  the  nose.  The  long- 
masses  of  the  yarn  can  be  looped  up  into 
classical  knots,  or  left  to  float  over  the  neck 
and  shoulders.  It  looks  exactly  as  hair  is 
always  represented  in  marble.  Oil  the  skin 
wherever  it  is  to  be  marblcized,  with  fresh 
lard,  and  then  from  a  dredging  box,  sprinkle 
powdered  bismuth,  a  little  at  a  time,  upon 
the  oiled  surface.  Then  very  delicately 
smooth  it  with  the  fore-finger,  giving  it  a 
smooth  surface.  This  must  be  done  with 
one  touch,  as  a  repetition  will  roll  it  up, 
like  a  paste.  The  draperies  must  be  of  soft, 
cheap,  unbleached  cotton.  When  the  marble- 
izing  is  complete,  arrange  the  hair  and 
drapery  after  the  model,  conduct  the  statue 
to  her  pedestal,  close  the  eyes,  and  dust  the 
whole  exposed  surface,  with  powdered  corn 
starch,  from  another  dredging  box,  carefully 
covering  any  spots  accidentally  disturbed  by- 
moving  or  rearranging  the  drapery.  Chains, 
crosses,  anchors,  etc.,  etc.,  must  be  painted 
white  ;  flowers  made  of  stiff,  white  paper. 
Carved  ornaments  may  be  represented  by 
heavy  shading  on  pasteboard,  with  a  crayon 
stump.  If  properly  done,  no  mortal  could 
tell,  ten  feet  from  the  stage,  that  there  did 
not  stand  before  the  audience  a  piece  of  the 
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finest  statuary,  combining,  as  it  does,  the 
beauty  of  a  living  form — 

“  All  ripe  and  real. 

With  all  the  nonsense  of  their  stone  ideal.’’ 

I  Still  it  is  open  to  objection.  The  length  of 
time  required  for  the  whitening  process, 
fatigues  the  performers,  and  if  not  carefully 
protected,  renders  them  likely  to  take  cold. 
Then  statuary,  being  so  exquisitely  beauti¬ 
ful,  is  usually  shown  for  a  longer  time  than 
colored  tableaux,  and  the  pose  must  be  re¬ 
tained  even  though  the  curtain  falls,  to  rise 
again,  for  any  motion  may  disturb  the 
powder.  When  the  exhibition  is  over,  wipe 
off  all  the  powder  carefully  with  soft  towels 
before  any  water  is  used.  Another  objection 
is  the  necessity  of  separate  dressing  rooms, 
and  the  extra  labor  of  a  sculptor  for  each 
statue,  for  it  will  never  do  to  let  all  that 
laid  and  bismuth  be  in  the  same  room 
as  your  fine  court  dresses,  for  obvious 
reasons. 

After  you  have  shown  your  statue,  do  not  ! 
do  as  I  did  once.  I  had  arranged  an  ex¬ 
quisite  ”Zenobia,”  as  the  crowning  feature  ! 
and  concluding  piece  of  a  tableau  party, 
(tor  a  charitable  object).  I  forgot,  and  so 
did  everybody  else,  that  she  was  blind  and 
chained.  The  curtain  dropped,  the  actors 
scattered  to  the  dressing  rooms,  and  there 
stood  the  poor  captive  queen  !  If  the  lessee 
of  the  hall  had  not  come  upon  the  stage  to 
put  out  the  lights,  and  taken  her  down?  I  do 
not  know  how  long  she  would  have  stood 
there.  Perhaps  all  night. 

A  well  arranged  exhibition  of  tableaux  is 
one  of  the  most  refined  and  delightful  amuse-  ! 
ments  possible.  It  has  whiled  away  many  a 
weary  hour.  It  has  stored  the  memory  with 
pleasant  things  for  a  rainy  day.  It  is  the 
rarest  of  larks  ;  it  is  an  aesthetical  treat ;  it 
is  the  most  elevated  of  teachers,  according 
as  it  is  managed  ;  and  if,  in  these  imperfect 
jottings,  I  have  .given  any  useful  hints  upon 
the  indispensable  things  which  everybody 
takes  for  granted,  you  know,  but  which  you 
do  not  and  cannot,  till  somebody  tells  you, 
ere  you  toilsomely,  and  through  'mortifying- 
failures,  find  out  for  yourselves,  I  shall  be 
only  too  happy,  and  will  say  that,  in  future, 

•or  further  particulars,  see — 

“  SMALL  BILLS.” 


JEAN  INGELOW’S  SONGS  OF 
SEVEN. 


BY  MILDRED  BENTLEY. 


These  poems  of  Miss  Ingelow  form  a 
beautiful  series  of  recitations  for  an  eve¬ 
ning’s  entertainment.  They  should  be  given 
in  character,  and,  if  practicable,  with  scene¬ 
ry.  This  might  be  arranged  quite  simply, 
and  would  need  but  little  variation. 

FIRST  POEM — CHILDHOOD. 

Arrange  as  for  a  tableau — a  garden  scene 
which  you  may  prepare  with  evergreens  and 
pots  ol  flowers,  which  may  be  borrowed 
or  made  up  for  the  occasion,  a  rustic  chair, 
a  large  garden  vase,  with  trailing  vines,' 
and  anything  else  suitable  and  available. 
There  must  be  a  background  of  evergreen 
trees,  or  such  other  greenery  as  you  can 
command.  If  it  is  in  the  winter,  a  few  arti¬ 
ficial  flowers  can  be  fastened  to  the  plants. 
The  curtain  rises  upon  this  scene,  and  im¬ 
mediately  a  little  girl  enters  and  recites  the 
first  poem  : 

“  There’s  no  dew  left  ou  the  daisies  and  clover. 
There  s  no  rain  left  in  the  heaven  ; 

•  Ye  said  my  ‘  seven  times  ’  over  and  over — • 
Seven — times — one — are — seven,”  etc. 


I  In  selecting  a  child  for  this  recitation, 
|  have  regard  to  talent  rather  than  beauty. 
|  child  will  look  well  enough,  but  few 
have  the  talent  to  recite  this  poetry.  Take 
i  some  little  girl  with  a  clear,  flexible  voice, 
good  natural  intonation,  and  genius  for  read¬ 
ing.  In  training  her,  the  first  requisite  is 
that  she  speak  every  word  distinctly,  and 
loud  enough  to  be  audible  to  the  listeners  ; 
and  with  this  accuracy  of  pronunciation, 
there  must  be  nothing  stiff  or  mechanical  in 
rendering  the  sentiment  of  the  poem.  If 
you  can  make  the  child  feel  that  she  is  that 
little  girl  among  the  flowers,  she  will  do  it 
all  sweetly  and  naturally.  The  recitation 
will  be  the  most  effective  if  she  can  be  taught 
to  recite  as  if  talking  to  herself,  with  some 
appropriate  action.  For  instance  :  She 
enters  with  a  skipping  rope,  or  hoop,  in  her 
hands,  or  drawing  a  doll’s  wagon.  As  she 
comes  down  the  path,  to  the  foot  of  the 
stage,  she  drops  her  playthings,  looks  close- 
ly  at  the  leaves— -brushes  her  hand  over  them 
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to  see  if  they  are  wet,  then  says  the  first 
line — 

There’s  no  dew  left  on  the  daisies  and  clover 
then  looking  up  at  the  sky — 

“  There’s  no  rain  left  in  the  heaven 

then,  in  a  congratulatory  way,  as  if  she  had 
got  done  her  work  for  that  day,  and  was  glad 
of  it — 

“  I’ve  said  my  ‘  seven  times '  over  and  over  ”— 

then  the  last  line,  with  a  nod  of  the  head  at 
each  word,  and  the  invariable  sing-song  that, 
accompanies  the  multiplication  table — 

“  Seven— times — one — are— seven.” 

In  the  same  manner  through  all  the  stanzas. 
When  she  says,  “  O,  velvet  bee,  you’re  a 
dusty  fellow,”  let  her  peer  into  some  flower, 
and  then  start  back,  as  if  she  saw  the  bee  in 
the  flower.  All  such  pretty  gestures  add 
much  to  the  effect.  But  unless  the  child  can 
do  these  gracefully  and  naturally,  they  had 
better  not  be  attempted. 

SECOND  POEM — ROMANCE. 

The  same  garden  scene.  A  disordered  pile 
of  school  books  and  slates  on  the  rustic  6eat. 
The  garden  vase  should  be  standing  near  the 
front,  and  near  it,  perhaps  lounging  care- 
lessly  upon  it,  the  schoolgirl  of  fourteen. 
She  should  be  dressed  in  white,  a  garden  hat 
or  a  long-stemmed  flower  in  her  hand.  She 
stands  there  when  the  curtain  rises,  then 
lifting  her  head,  looking  upward  and  away, 
as  if  she  heard  the  bells  and  saw  the  steeple, 
she  begins  : 

‘■You  bells  in  tlie  steeple,  ring,  ring  out  your 
However  so  many  there  be.  [changes, 

And  let  the  brown  meadow  lark’s  note,  as  he 
Come  over,  come  over  to  me.”  [ranges, 

This  poem,  as  indeed  the  whole  series,  is 
soliloquy,  and  the  perfect  effect  can  not  be 
obtained  unless  it  be  recited  as  if  unconscious 
of  the  audience.  This  unconsciousness  is 
one  of  the  finest  effects  of  genius,  and  must  | 
be,  in  a  certain  way,  real,  and  not  assumed. 
If  the  girl  reciting  thinks  more  of  herself  I 
than  of  the  poetry,  it  will  be  impossible  to 
clo  it  well ;  but  if  she  has  genius  to  appre-  | 
ciate  the  poem,  to  become  imbued  with  its 
spirit,  she  will  interpret  it  truly.  Very  few  | 
gestures  are  necessary  ;  a  looking  up  toward  j 
the  steeple  when  she  speaks  to  the  bells,  or  j 


a  careless  swinging  of  her  garden  hat,  a  to6s 
of  her  head  or  a  shrug  of  her  shoulders,  when 
it  comes  in  naturally,  will  be  appropriate 
and  pretty. 

THIRD  POEM — LOVE. 

Same  garden  scene,  with  subdued  light,  as 
near  like  moonlight  as  possible.  A  young 
lady,  dressed  in  white,  recites  the  poem. 
The  same  care  must  be  taken  that,  while  the 
audience  hear  every  word  distinctly,  she 
does  hot  seem  to  speak  to  the  audience.  Let 
her  remember  she  is  talking  to  herself,  to 
the  night,  to  the  flowers,  and  to  the  absent 
lover,  who  is  late  in  coming. 

FOURTH  POEM — MATERNITY. 

The  garden  scene,  brightly  lighted.  Seated 
upon  the  garden  bench,  the  mother  in  a 
white  dress  and  matronly  cap,  weaving  a 
garland  of  flowers  ;  one  or  two  little  children 
are  seated  at  herfeet ;  two  others  with  flowers 
in  their  aprons,  stand  at  her  knee.  They 
hand  the  flowers  to  the  mother,  one  by  one. 
As  she  takes  them,  she  exclaims  to  the 
children  : 

Heigh  ho  !  Daisies  and  buttercups  ! 

Mother  shall  thread  them  a  daisy  chain  : 

Sing  them  a  song  of  the  pretty  hedge  sparrow,  etc. 

The  words,  “  Heigh  ho  !  ”  occur  several 
times.  She  speaks  them  with  archness  and 
vivacity,  laughing,  and  smiling,  and  nodding 
at  the  children,  as  if  talking  baby  talk  and 
nonsense  to  the  little  ones.  Sometimes,  at 
the  “  heigh  ho  !”  she  holds  up  her  garland, 
throws  back  her  head,  as  if  looking  at  the 
effect,  then  shaking  it  at  the  children,  she 
laughs  out  the  words,  “  Heigh  ho  !  ”  etc. 
Sometimes  she  leans  down  and  gives  one  of 
the  children  a  merry  little  pat,  or  a  sudden 
kiss : 

“  O  bonnie  brown  sons  1  and  O  sweet  little 
daughters. 

Maybe  lie  thinks  on  you  now." 

It  is  impossible  to  specify  particular  ges¬ 
tures  ;  the  whole  tone  and  action  of  the  re¬ 
citer  must  illustrate  what  the  words  so  per¬ 
fectly  express,  the  sweetness  and  rich  content 
of  happy  motherhood. 

FIFTH  POEM — WIDOWHOOD. 

In  sharp  contrast  to  the  preceding  merry 
scene,  comes  the  desolation  of  widowhood. 
The  light  should  be  somewhat  subdued  ;  the 
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garden  scene  as  before  ;  but  to  the  sad 
woman  in  widow’s  weeds  all  things  seem 
changed.  Alone  and  desolate  she  leans  upon 
the  garden  vase,  her  accents  broken,  her 
gestures  slow  and  painful.  As  she  speaks 
the  first  words,  she  draws  her  hand  slowly 
across  her  forehead,  as  if  to  wipe  out  the 
pain  and  sad  remembrance  : 

“  I  sleep  and  rest,  my  heart  makes  moan 
Before  X  am  well  awake 

The  genius  of  the  reciter  must  prompt  the 
tones  and  action  that  best  interpret  the  ex¬ 
quisite  pathos  of  this  poem. 

SIXTH  POEM — GIVING  IN  MARRIAGE. 

The  garden  scene.  A  lady  richly  dressed, 
as  for  a  daughter’s  wedding,  enters  and  re¬ 
cites  the  poem.  As  she  retires,  the  curtain 
falls  ;  but  rises  a  few  moments  later  upon 
the  tableau  of  a  bridal,  the  mother  standing 
in  the  group.  If  this  tableau  is  shown  twice, 
the  positions  should  be  changed  the  second 
time,  the  bride  and  groom  kneeling,  instead 
of  standing. 

SEVENTH  POEM— LONGING  FOR  HOME. 

The  curtain  rises  upon  the  garden  scene, 
the  same  as  at  first.  A  lady,  dressed  in  plain 
black,  with  a  white  cap,  enters,  and  comes 
slowly  down  the  path  to  the  front  of  the 
stage.  Her  form  is  slightly  bowed,  her  hair 
is  white,  her  face  bears  marks  of  age  and 
suffering  ;  her  hands  are  feeble  and  old.  As 
she  begins  the  poem,  her  voice  is  tremulous, 
but  gathers  strength  as  she  goes  on,  until  at 
last  it  becomes  clear  and  beautiful,  as  the 
vision  of  her  heavenly  home  lights  up  her 
dim  sight.  As  she  speaks  the  last  words, 
the  chorus  of — 

“  Home,  home— sweet,  sweet  home, 

I’m  waiting,  dear  Savior,  for  Heaven,  my  home,” 

should  be  softly  sung  by  a  concealed  choir. 
The  lady  starts  with  surprise,  stands  mute 
and  listening,  until  the  last  notes  die  away 
and  the  curtain  falls. 

At  the  end  of  each  poem,  the  curtain 
should  fall  or  be  drawn.  These  poems  are 
so  well  known  that  it  has  not  been  thought 
needful  to  occupy  the  room  necessary  to  re¬ 
print  them  here. 

Note  by  the  Publishers.— A  volume  of  Miss 
Ingelow’s  poems  can  be  obtained  of  almost  any  book¬ 
seller.  If  you  prefer,  we  can  send  the  volume  adver¬ 
tised  in  The  Little  Corporal  premium  list,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price.  Address,  Publishers  of  The  School 
Festival. 


THE  GLEANERS. 


BY  MISS  MARY  B.  SLEIGHT. 


Scene. — A  Priestess  standing  beside  a  shrine. 
Enter  eight  young  girls  in  white,  bringing 
gifts  and  singing 

THE  GLEANERS’  SONG. 

We  come,  we  come,  from  the  happy  realms 
Where  the  queen  of  the  harvest  reigns  ; 

To  bring  the  fruit  of  the  bending  trees 
And  the  wealth  of  the  waving  plains. 

In  every  field  where  the  reapers  passed 
We  have  sought  for  the  gleaners’  tithes  ; 

We  gathered  the  grain  that  grew  unscathed 
In  the  wake  of  the  silver  scythes. 

We  come,  we  come,  to  our  Priestess’  shrine, 
Bringing  with  joy  our  harvest  gifts — 

Fruits  of  the  field  and  the  clusters  fair, 
Called  from  the  vineyards’  purple  rifts. 

[As  they  enter,  they  form  themselves  into  a  semi¬ 
circle  about  the  shrine .] 

Priestess. 

Welcome,  happy  gleaners,  welcome, 

Glad  your  generous  gifts  I  take, 

Dear  to  me  are  all  earth’s  blessing, 

Dearer  still  for  love’s  sweet  sake. 

First  Gleaner.  ( Bearing  a  small  sheaf  of 
wheat,  which  she  lays  upon  the  shrine,  as  she 
recites  the  last  line  of  the  stanza.) 

In  fields  where  low  the  bearded  wheat 
Bend  in  the  summer  sun, 

With  patient  toil  from  morn  till  eve, 

This  little  sheaf  I  won. 

Priestess. 

Thy  gift  is  gold,  O  gleaner  fair  ! 

Earth  has  no  other  gold  so  bright  ; 

Well  hast  thou  toiled,  and  for  reward 
I  crown  with  wheat  thy  forehead  white. 

{Crowns  her  with  wreath  made  of  heads  of  wheat.) 

Second  Gleaner.  {Bringing  a  cluster  of  ears.) 
From  plains  where  like  a  banne?ed  host 
Tall  grew  the  ranks  of  corn, 

This  offering  for  thy  snowy  shrine 
I  gleaned  at  early  morn. 

Priestess.  {Crowning  her.) 

Thanks,  gentle  gleaner,  thine  shall  be 
This  wreath  of  amber  ears  ; 

May  peace  and  plenty  crown  thy  life 
Through  all  its  coming  years. 

Third  Gleaner.  {Bringing  a  basket  of  apples, 
pears  and  grapes.) 

Fruit  from  the  orchards’  bending  boughs 
On  thy  white  shrine  I  lay, 
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And  grapes  within  whose  nectar  sleeps 
The  sunshine’s  prisoned  ray. 

Priestess. 

I  take  thy  generous  gifts,  sweet  child  ; 

Our  Father’s  love  they  show  ; 

To  Him,  the  giver  of  all  good, 

Our  daily  thanks  we  owe. 

( Crowns  her  with  a  wreath  of  berries.) 

Fourth  Gleaner .  (Placing  upon  the  shrine  a 
basket  of  nuts.) 

Fresh  gathered  from  the  forest  glen 
These  russet  nuts  I  offer  here  ; 

Hard  is  the  shell,  but  hid  within 
Is  wealth  the  winter  eve  to  cheer. 

Priestess. 

Dear  gleaner,  let  thy  woodland  gift 
A  lesson  wise  to  thee  repeat ; 

That  all  life’s  problems  hard  enclose, 
Truth  like  a  kernel  rich  and  sweet. 
(Places  on  hen'  head  a  crown  of  nuts.) 

Fourth  Gleaner.  (Basket  of  flowers.) 

I  bring  from  my  garden’s  blighted  beds, 
Where  Summer  weeps  for  her  treasures 
lost,  [bright, 

These  last  of  the  buds  and  blossoms 
Gleaned  in  the  wake  of  the  hoary  frost. 

Priestess.  (Crowning  her  with  flowers.) 

1  crown  thee,  child,  for  thy  sweet  gift, 
With  Summer  memories  rife  ; 

May  fairest  flowers  of  faith  and  love 
With  fragrance  fill  thy  life. 

Sixth  Gleaner.  (Basket  of  Autumn  leaves.) 

Where  the  Autumn  wind  through  the  sigh- 
Like  a  winged  reaper  passed,  [ing  trees, 

I  gathered  for  thee  these  beautiful  leaves, 
On  the  forest  carpet  cast. 

Priestess.  (Crowns  the  gleaner  with  Autumn 
leaves.) 

Dear  gleaner,  may  our  hearts  receive 
This  l<^son  from  thy  largess  fair: 

As  Summer’s  greenest  leaves  at  last 
The  richest  wealth  of  color  bear, 

So  lives  by  loving  acts  kept  green 
The  brightest  hues  in  death  shall  wear. 

/Seventh  Gleaner. 

Earth’s  mysteries  vast,  with  reverent  zeal, 
My  hungering  spirit  sought  to  know, 

And  here  I  bring  the  fruit  I  gleaned 
From  fields  where  trees  of  knowledge 
(Lays  a  scroll  upon  the  shrine.)  [grow. 

Priestess. 

Thou  hast  done  wisely,  gentle  one, 

No  other  trees  bear  fruit  so  fair, 


And  as  the  guerdon  of  thy  toil 

The  laurel  green  thy  brow  shall  wear. 
(Crowns  her  with  a  wreath  of  green  leaves.) 
Eighth  Gleaner. 

I  bring  no  gift,  and  yet  I  gleaned 
In  fields  where  whiter  harvests  wave — 

In  human  fields  where  to  and  fro 
The  busy  bands  of  Satan  go— 

And  from  the  reapers’  ruthless  scythes 
I  sought  one  little  sheaf  to  save 
Priestess. 

Thine  is  the  highest,  noblest  toil 
That  loving  hearts  and  hands  can  find. 
And  blest  are  they  whose  joy  it  is 
These  living  sheaves  for  God  to  bind. 

No  crown  of  leaves  or  gold  have  I 
To  lay  upon  thy  sunny  brow— 

0  happy  gleaner,  thine  shall  be 
The  crown  that  angel  hands  bestow  ! 
(Turning  to  the  others.) 

For  each  of  these  fair  heads,  I  trust, 

That  shining  crown  in  heaven  is  stored, 
It  waits  for  all  whose  patient  hands 
Toil  in  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord. 

And  now',  dear  gleaners,  ere  we  part, 

Let  us  in  song  our  voices  raise 
To  Him  whose  ear  bends  low  to  hear 
His  loving  children’s  hymns  of  praise. 
(With  folded  hands  they  kneel  and  sing.) 

THE  GLEANERS’  HYMN. 

0  Thou,  whose  eye  of  love 
Looks  on  us  from  above, 

Low'  at  Thy  throne 
We  kneel  to-night  and  pray 
That  gleaning  day  by  day 
Our  grateful  hearts  alw'ay 
Thy  hand  may  own. 

Thine  are  the  waving  fields, 

Thy  hand  the  harvest  yields. 

And  unto  Thee, 

To  whom  for  rain  and  dew, 

And  skies  of  sunny  blue, 

Our  love  and  praise  are  due, 

We  bend  the  knee. 

And  w'hen  beneath  the  trees 
In  fairer  fields  than  these 
Our  glad  feet  roam, 

There  where  the  bright  harps  ring, 
May  we  our  gleanings  bring, 

And  in  Thy  presence  sing 
Our  harvest  home. 
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GETTING  READY  FOR  SCHOOL. 


By  w.  O.  C 


Scene. — Small  boy  sits  on  the  ground ,  driving 
nails  into  a  block  of  wood.  Young  lady  steps 
out  from  behind  screen,  and  says  in  pleasant 
voice. 

Lady.  Charley,  dear,  mother  wants  you 
to  come  in  and  get  ready  for  school. 

Boy.  Well,  pretty  quick.  (Pounds  away.) 
Lady.  Come,  Charley. 

Boy.  Can’t  come  yet.  Tell  ma  I'm  busy. 
(Pounds  away.) 

[Lady  comes  and  takes  Charley  by  the  hand.] 
Lady.  It  is  time  to  go  to  school,  Charley. 
(Leads  him  to  a  bowl  of  water,  and  proceeds  to 
tv  ash  his  face.) 

Boy.  O  dear  !  that  rag’s  all  wet.  ( Washes 
his  mouth,  and  proceeds  to  dry  his  face  with 
towel.)  O  dear  me!'  You  hurt  my  sore 
mouth.  (Starts  to  go,  but  lady  holds  him.) 
Lady.  Have  your  hair  combed,  Charley. 
Boy.  ’Tis  combed.  [ Hair  should  be  well 
tumbled.]  ( Proceeds  to  comb  and  brush  his 
hair.)  0  dear !  O  dear  t  You  pull  my 
hair  so.  (Puds  away.) 

Lady.  I  thought  you  wanted  to  be  a  good 
boy,  Charley. 

Boy.  So  I  do. 

Lady.  You  told  Uncle  John  once  that  if 
you  were  old  enough  you  would  go  to  war, 
and  he  a  hero.  I  don’t  think  you  would 
make  much  of  a  hero,  Charley.  (Pauses.) 

Boy.  Yes,  I  can  be  a  hero  ;  see  if  I  can’t. 
(Goes  bravely  up  to  have  the  operation  finished. 
[Should  be  snarls  in  his  hair,  so  as  to  pull.] 
When  done,  starts  to  go,  and  begins  to  whistle.) 

Lady.  Stop  a  minute,  Charley,  and  have 
your  coat  brushed.  (Brushes  coat  and  repeats 
distinctly.)  It  isn’t  always  big  things  that 
make  one  a  hero,  is  it,  Charley  ?  (Falling  in¬ 
flection.)  It  takes  a  brave  man  to  bear  little 
things  patiently  ;  and  I  guess  you’re  a  hero, 
Charley.  There.  (Kisses  him,  and  he  goes  off 
whistling.) 


DECLAMATION. 


BY  MRS.  E.  H.  M. 


Here  1  am,  gentlemen  !  three  feet,  high  / 
Hnrrah  for  Christmas  and  Fourth  of  July  ! 
This  is  my  motto.  “  I’ll  try — I’ll  try." 


MRS.  McLACKLAND’S  ECONOMY. 

A  DIALOGUE  EOR  FOUR  BOYS  AND  THREE  GIRLS. 


BY  JOHN  R.  CRAIGNHOLM. 

CHARACTERS— 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  McLackland. 

Marian  and  Alice,  their  two  daughters. 

Arthur  Huntington,  an  Uncle  of  Mr.  McLack¬ 
land. 

Pompey,  a  colored  waiter. 

Hans  Snits,  a  Dutch  boy. 

Scene. — A  Parlor.  3Lrs.  McLackland  in  a 
showy  morning  dress.  Alice  lounging  on  a 
sofa,  reading  a  novel.  Pompey ,  dressed  in 
livery,  stands  in  the  back  ground. 

[Enter  Mr.  McLackland,  a  newspaper  in  his 
hand.) 

Mr.  McLackland.  This  is  last  night’s  paper. 
I  want  this  morning’s.  Pompey,  you  lazy 
dog,  how  many  times  have  I  told  you  that 
if  you  don’t  do  any  thing  else  mornings,  you 
must  have  that  paper  waiting  for  me  when 
I  come  down. 

Pompey.  Yes,  sah  !  It  is  all  ready,  sah. 
It  is  down  drying  by  the  kitchen  fiah,  sah  ! 
[He  leaves  the  room.] 

Mr.  McLackland.  That  Pompey  is  the 
laziest  scamp  in  existence,  and  to  see  him 
rigged  up  in  that  tom-foolery  of  a  livery  you. 
liave  got  on  him,  puts  me  out  of  all  patience. 

Mrs.  McLackland.  Dear  me,  do  you  think 
so  ?  Why,  now,  I  like  it.  Indeed,  I’ve  never 
been  satisfied  with  our  style  of  living  until 
we  got  servants  in  livery. 

Mr.  McLackland.  Well,  I  have  never-  been 
satisfied  with  it  since ;  but  anything  for 
peace. 

Mrs.  McLackland.  Yes,  of  course.  As 
you  say,  peace  is  very  desirable ;  and  if  I 
could  always  have  my  way,  the  house  would 
be  peaceful  enough.  For -my  part,  I  think 
it  gives  the  whole  house  an  aristocratic  air 
just  to  have  Pompey  open  the  front  door, 
and  bow  company  into  the  parlor. 

[Enter  Pompey,  with  papier  and  letters.  He 
hears  the  last  remark,  and  grins  at  it.] 

Pompey.  Papah,  sah,  and  de  lettahs ! 

Mr.  McLackland.  Letters  !  Humph  !  No 
such  luck  for  me.  Bills,  I  suppose  ;  that  is 
j  the  kind  of  letters  I  get,  lately.  As  soon  as 
|  a  man’s  business  gets  a  little  shaky,  the  hills 
J  come  pouring  in,  like  bloodhounds  after  a 
fugitive.  (He  opens  the  letters,  reads  the 
J  amounts,  crumples  the  papier  in  his  hand,  then 
\  springs  up  angrily ,  upsetting  a  chair,  and  walks 
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up  to  J Irs.  McLackland.)  Madam,  what  in 
the  name  of  all  that  is  good,  do  you  mean  by 
running  up  these  bills?  I  have  expressly 
forbidden  any  debts  to  be  contracted  by  you 
or  the  girls.  It  is  enough  to  set  a  man 
crazy  !  (He  reads  the  amounts.)  Madam  de 
Mode,  five  hundred  and  seventy-six  dollars 
and  odd  ;  Holt,  Granger  &  Co.,  more  than 
four  hundred,  and  five  hundred  dollars  over 
the  usual  allowance  for  household  expenses. 
Mrs.  McLackland,  do  you  think  that  I  keep 
a  mill,  and  grind  out  money  by  the  cart  load  ? 

Mrs.  McLackland.  Why,  no,  Edward. 
You  know  very  well  that  I  don’t  think  any 
such  foolish  thing  ;  but,  dear  me,  you  always 
have  made  a  fuss  over  the  bills,  and  yet  you 
always  have  paid  them,  and  I  suppose  you 
always  can. 

Mr.  McLackland.  You  had  better  not 
“  suppose  ”  any  more  until  you  have  a  slight 
basis  of  fact  to  build  your  supposition  upon. 
I  “suppose”  you  don’t  know,  what  halt 
the  business  houses  in  the  city  know,  that 
our  firm  have  had  heavy  losses  lately,  that 
we  just  manage  to  stagger  through,  day 
after  day,  and  not  have  our  paper  protested  ; 
that’s  why  these  merchants  and  milliners 
send  in  their  bills  so  fast.  I  am  afraid  there 
is  a  time  coming,  and  pretty  soon,  too,  when 
I  shall  not  make  any  “fuss”  over  bills.  I 
simply  shall  not  pay  them  ;  there  will  be  a 
red  auction  flag  flying  at  our  front  door — 
“  to  give  it  an  aristocratic  appearance” — and 
our  family  will  be  beggars. 

Mrs.  McLackland.  Well,  Edward,  there  is 
no  use  in  getting  so  excited  about  it.  I'm 
sure  I  am  not  in  the  least  flurried.  I  don’t 
believe  we  shall  be  beggars,  or  have  a  red 
auction  flag  flying  at  our  front  door.  We 
never  did,  and  I  don’t  see  why  we  should 
now. 

Mr.  McLackland.  There  are  a  few  things 
in  the  world,  madam,  that  you  don’t  see. 
Pompey  !  what  are  you  standing  there  grin¬ 
ning  for  ? 

Pompey.  Sah  ? 

Mr.  McLackland.  What  are  you  doing 
there  ?  Eavesdropping,  are  you  ? 

Pompey.  I’m  a  waitin’  to  see  if  massa 
don’t  want  nuffin’.  Nevah  eavesdrop,  sah — 
not  a  drop. 

Mr.  McLackland.  Leave  the  room  instantly. 

Pompey.  Yes,  sah.  (With  a  profound  bow  ; 


but  he  grins  and  snaps  his  fingers  as  soon  as  his 
mastei-'s  back  is  turned,  and  remains  looking  in 
at  the  open  door.) 

Mr.  McLackland.  I  was  going  to  say, 
madam,  that  as  these  bills  wrere  run  up  con¬ 
trary  to  my  express  request,  that  this  very 
day  I  shall  sell  the  horses  and  carriage  to 
pay  for  them. 

Alice.  0  pa  !  how  dreadfully  yon  talk  ;  it 
would  be  perfectly  awful  to  sell  the  carriage. 
What  shall  we  do  ? 

Mr.  McLackland.  Well,  my  dear,  you  can 
walk,  or  take  an  avenue  stage,  or  stay  at 
home,  for  variety. 

Alice.  I  think  it  is  real  cruel.  (Begins  to 

cry.) 

Airs.  McLackland.  Indeed,  Edward,  I  don’t 
see  any  use  in  doing  such  a  thing.  It  will 
just  break  Alice’s  heart.  She  is  so  sensitive. 
If  you  have  got  to  fail,  why  don’t  you  do  it 
as  other  people  do — let  every'  thing  go  on 
just  as  usual  about  the  house — horses,  and 
carriages,  and  servants,  and  all ;  and  then 
there  comes  a  crash,  and  it  is  in  the  papers, 
and  everybody  is  surprised  and  sorry,  and 
then  things  go  on  just  as  before— horses,  and 
carriages,  and  servants,  and  all.  If  you  have 
got  to  fail,  why  don’t  you  do  it  in  that  way, 
and  let  your  poor  family  have  some  comfort  ? 

Air.  AIcLackland.  Because  I  am  an  honest 
man,  and  not  a  knave  ;  and  I  am  resolved, 
notwithstanding  the  opposition  I  shall  en¬ 
counter,  to  begin  reducing  the  household 
expenses.  As  we  shall  have  no  carriage,  we 

shall  need  no.  coachman,  and  as  we  are - 

Pompey  !  You  scoundrel !  Listening  at  that 
door,  are  you,  when  I  sent  you  away  ?  I’ll 
give  a  walking  ticket  to  your  black  impu¬ 
dence.  Come  in  here. 

Pompey.  (Coming  in.)  Beg  pardon,  sah  ; 
nebbah  lieah  one  word,  sah. 

Mr.  McLackland.  Then  I  should  like  you 
to  hear  a  few  words.  How  much  wages  are 
due  you  ? 

Pompey.  About  a  mouth,  sab. 

Mr.  AIcLackland.  (Giving  him  some  bills.) 
There  !  I  believe  that  is  right.  You  are  an 
expensive  rascal.  We  shall  have  no  further 
need  of  your  services.  Consider  yourself 
dismissed.  I  give  you  an  hour  to  clear  out 
of  the  house.  Do  you  understand  ? 

Pompey.  Yes,  sah. 

\_Leaves  the  room.] 
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Mr.  Me  Lackland.  No-w,  ladies,  we  will  go 
,ack  to  first  principles,  and  try  waiting  on 
ourselves.  It  is  time  I  was  off  for  business,  | 
and  I  bid  you  good  morning. 

[Exit  Mr.  McLackland.] 

Alice.  Well,  I  am  glad  be  has  gone ; 
wasn’t  be  awful  cross  '? 

Marian.  (Entering.)  What  is  the  matter  ? 
Who  was  cross  ? 

Alice.  Why,  pa,  of  course  ;  you  may  be 
glad  you  were  not  here.  Such  a  time  as  he 
made  over  some  bills  that  came  in.  It  has 
nearly  taken  my  breath  away.  Do  you  sup¬ 
pose  he  meant  all  he  said,  ma  ? 

Mrs.  McLackland.  O,  yes,  indeed  !  your 
pa  was  in  dead  earnest.  I  know  when  he  is 
not  to  be  trifled  with  ;  and  he  will  go  and  do 
just  as  he  said,  though  it  should  break  our 
hearts.  It  is  very  unkina. 

Marain.  O,  mother  !  I  don’t  think  father 
ever  did  an  unkind  act,  or  an  ungenerous 
one,  in  his  life.  I  know  that  business  is 
troubling  him  lately,  and  I  think  we  ought 
to  save  money  all  we  can.  Why,  this  house 
might  be  sold,  and  we  could  go  into  the 
country  for  a  while,  or  live  in  a  smaller  one, 
till  these  hard  days  were  past. 

Mrs.  McLackland.  Now,  Marian,  you  are 
talking  nonsense,  as  usual.  You  have  no 
more  idea  about  stylish  and  fashionable  liv¬ 
ing  than  your  father  has.  Go  into  the 
country,  indeed,  in  the  dead  of  winter,  or 
live  in  a  smaller  house  ;  and  I  with  a  young 
lady  daughter  just  out  in  society.  It  would 
ruin  her  prospects  for  life.  This  house  and 
furniture  belong  to  me.  If  we  parted  with 
them,  every  one  would  say  we  did  it  for 
economy. 

Marian.  Then  every  one  would  tell  the 
exact  truth  for  once  in  the  world. 

Mrs.  McLackland.  Well,  Miss  Marian, 
they  are  not  going  to  tell  the  truth,  or  to 
know  it  either,  about  our  affairs.  I  intend 
to  keep  up  appearances  about  the  house  the 
same  as  ever,  and  to  give  parties  for  Alice, 
if  we  have  to  go  hungry  to  save  the  money. 

Marian.  I  don’t  see  how  that  will  be  pos¬ 
sible,  mother ;  now  that  Pompey  is  dis¬ 
missed,  the  merest  calling  acquaintance 
must  see  that  we  don’t  keep  as  many  ser¬ 
vants  as  we  did. 

Mrs.  McLackland.  Well,  we  must  manage 
some  way.  I  don’t  see  why  we  can’t  dress 


the  stable  boy  in  Pompey’s  livery,  and  have 
him  tend  door. 

Marian.  But,  mother,  he  is  a  great,  igno¬ 
rant,  over-grown  boy,  and  can’t  even  speak 
English  so  as  to  be  understood. 

Mrs.  McLackland.  He  don’t  need  to  speak 
much,  and  he  will  work  so  cheap,  and  Pom¬ 
pey’s  new  clothes  'will  fit  him  ;  and  as  we’ve 
got  to  economize,  I  think  that  is  a  good  way 
to  begin.  I  wish  you  would  go  and  have 
him  sent  in  here,  and  we  will  see  what  can 
be  done. 

[Exit  Marian.  She  returns  presently,  a  shabby, 
over-grown  Du  tch  boy  following  her.) 

Maiian.  There  !  isn’t  he  a  hopeful  specimen? 

Mrs.  McLackland.  He  will  look  very  dif¬ 
ferent  when  he  is  dressed.  Your  name  is 
Hans  Suits,  is  it  not  ? 

Mans.  ( Bewildered  and  awkvMrd.)  Yah, 
zat  ish  it.  Hans — Hans  Suits  ;  zat  ish  me  ; 
and  Zlmeeber — zat  ish  mine  tog. 

Mrs.  McLackland.  Now,  Hans,  I  want  you 
to  hear  what  I  say. 

Hans.  Yrah.  I  vil  hear  vot  you  say — mit 
mine  dwo  ears. 

Mrs.  McLackland.  Pompey  has  gone  away, 
and  I  want  you  to  take  his  place  in  the 
house,  and  wear  his  new  suit  of  clothes.  Do 
you  understand  ? 

Hans.  I  hears  shust  vat  you  dells  me. 
Ze  place  has  goned  avay,  and  ze  Pompey, 
mit  ze  house,  vil  vear  his  clothes. 

Mrs.  McLackland.  No,  no  !  You — your¬ 
self,  Hans  Snits,  are  to  wear  his  clothes,  and 
do  his  work — do  you  see  now  ? 

Hans.  Yah,  I  zee.  Hans  Snits— zat  ish 
me — vil  vear  ze  clothes — vat  ish  mit  der 
buttons  on,  ant  I  vil  do  der  work  of  der 
Pompey — zat  is  shost  noddings  ad  all — zat 
ish  more  easy  ash  shveepin’  der  shtable  and 
der  shide  valk. 

Marian.  Hans,  let  us  see  you  make  a 
bow — so.  (She  bows.  Hans  bobs  his  head.) 
O  no  !  Don’t  just  bow  your  head  ;  bend 
your  back  gracefully — so.  (She  bows.) 

Hans.  I  can  nod  do  dat  like  noddings  at 
all.  (He  boxes.)  Der  ish  no  shoint  in  my 
back.  (He  boxes.) 

Marian.  Now  say,  “  The  ladies  are  not  at 
home  this  morning.” 

Hans.  Der  laties  ish  nod  a  dum  dis  day. 

Marian.  A  little  more  plainly,  “Not— 
at — tome.”  Be  careful. 
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Hans.  Not  a  dum  pe  earefle. 

Mrs.  McLackland.  Marian  don’t  tease  the 
poor  fellow  any  more.  Now,  Hans,  wash 
your  face  and  hands  very  clean  ;  comb  your 
hair,  then  dress  yourself  in  Pompey’s  suit  of 
clothes,  and  when  the  front-door  hell  rings, 
you  open  the  door,  and  how  and  say,  “  The 
ladies  are  not  at  home  to-day.”  You  under¬ 
stand? 

Ham.  Yah.  Der  clothes  mit  der  buttons, 
and  der  laties  mit  der  nod  a  dum. 

[Exit  Hans.] 

Marian.  Mother,  I  don’t  believe  that 
stupid  fellow  knows  what  he  is  about,  or 
can  do  it  right.  It  seems  to  me  very  ridicu¬ 
lous  to  dress  him  up  in  that  way,  and  try  to 
make  a  fashionable  waiter  of  him. 

Mrs.  McLacklancl.  Why,  Marian,  you  said 
not  long  ago  that  you  thought  we  ought  to  | 
save  money,  and  now  that  I  make  some 
efforts  at  economy,  you  declare  it  is  ridicu¬ 
lous.  O  dear  !  nobody  knows  what  trials  I 
have. 

Marian.  Why,  mother,  I  did  not  mean  to 
say  anything  to  annoy  you. 

Mrs.  McLacklancl.  Most  people  are  an¬ 
noyed  when  they  are  called  ridiculous.  You 
know  that,  and  you  ought  to  be  more  care¬ 
ful  of  my  feelings.  I  am  going  to  order  a 
cold  dinner,  to-day.  Indeed,  I  don’t  mean  to 
eat  a  single  thing  myself.  I  am  willing  to 
make  any  sacrifices — to  go  without  even  the 
necessaries  of  life  ;  and  I  suppose  you  will 
think  that  is  ridiculous  too. 

Marian.  I  don’t  think  it  is  at  all  necessary. 
Father  did  not  mean  we  should  go  without 
comforts ;  but  he  don’t  think  so  much 
parade  and  ostentation  are  in  accord  with 
his  circumstances. 

Ham.  ( Bowing  awkwardly  as  he  comes  into 
the  room.)  Dar  ish  une  olt  man  at  der  toor, 
und  I  telled  nod  a  dum,  bud  his  hairs  ish  all 
vite,  und  he  nud  hear  mit  his  ears  ;  und  den 
I  dells  him  again  dee  laties  ish  nod  a  dum, 
dey  ish  all  up  shtairs.  Und  den  he  said  he 
vould  coom  in  und  see  der  shentlemans,  and 
den  I  said,  no  der  shentlemans  and  der  laties 
was  nod  a  dum,  day  vas  all  goned  avay  to 
volze  at  a  pig  pall  las  veek.  Und  den  he 
nud  hear  mit  his  ears  sho  pad  ash  before, 
und  he  said  he  vould  coom  in  und  vait.  I 
telled  him  he  had  so  petter  ash  not,  dat  I 
vas  der  vaiter  mineself,  und  vile  I  vas  a 


lookin’  at  a  tog  fight  town  der  street,  he 
shust  shtep  himself  in,  and  den  I  shuts  der 
door  so  he  shouldn’t  shteal  noddings  away, 
and — 

Enter  Old  Man.] 

Donder  and  blitzen  !  Dat  ish  him  !  I  dink 
I  vil  go.  ( Beats  a  hasty  retreat .) 

Old  Gentleman.  You  are  Mrs.  McLackland, 

I  suppose  ? 

Mrs.  McLackland.  Yes,  sir.  Have  you 
any  business  with  me  ? 

Old  Gentleman.  I  do  not  understand,  you, 
ma’am. 

Mrs.  McLackland.  Have  you  any  business 
that  calls  you  here  ? 

Old  Gentleman.  O  no  !  I  have  not  come 
on  business ;  simply  for  the  pleasure  of 
making  your  acquaintance,  ma’am.  Your 
husband,  Edward  McLackland,  is  a  nephew 
of  mine.  I  should  have  come  before  to 
claim  relationship,  but  I  have  had  a  difficulty 
in  hearing — ahem  !  ( Coughs  hard.)  As  I 

j  said,  ma’am — difficulty  in  hearing.  ( Coughs 
|  again.)  Ahem  !  from  him. 

Mrs.  McLackland.  (Aside.)  Deaf,  I  sup¬ 
pose. 

Old  Gentleman.  Are  these  my  nephew’s 
daughters  ? 

Mrs.  McLackland.  Yes,  sir.  (Aside  to  the 
girls.)  One  of  your  father’s  everlasting  old 
country  relations,  girls — and  deaf  at  that. 

Old  Gentleman.  (Bowing  to  the  girls.)  I  am 
happy  to  see  you.  (Alice  gives  a  haughty 
glance.  Marian  goes  to  him,  ancl  gives  him  her 
hand.) 

Marian.  My  name  is  Marian,  uncle  ;  and 
I  am  very  glad  to  see  you.  Here  is  an  easy 
chair. 

Alice.  (In  a  low  tone.)  Don’t  make  a  sim¬ 
pleton  of  yourself,  Marian. 

Old  Gentleman.  (To  Marian.)  So  you  are 
glad  to  see  your  old  uncle,  my  child.  Well, 
that  is  pleasant.  Your  voice  sounds  like 
your  father’s.  I  must  take  a  look  at  you. 
(Gets  out  his  spectacles.)  Ah  !  yes,  you  look 
like  him — it  was  many  years  ago,  and  a  fine 
looking  boy  he  was  ;  and  a  fine  looking  girl 
you  are,  too,  Miss  Marian. 

Marian.  (Laughing.)  O,  thank  you.  I 
am  glad  my  looks  please  you ;  but,  indeed, 
I  am  not  the  beauty  of  the  family.  Alice, 
my  sister,  there,  gets  all  the  compliments. 

Old  Gentleman.  Humph  !  She  does,  doe? 
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she  ?  He  looks  at  Alice  through  his  spectacles. 
She  makes  a  face  at  him.)  Humph  !  Well,  I 
must  say  she  wouldn’t  get  all  the  compli¬ 
ments  if  I  was  around. 

Mrs.  McLacklancl.  Marian,  my  dear,  don’t 
be  so  familiar. 

Alice.  I  would  be  ashamed  to  sit  there 
flirting  with  that  old  gray-beard,  and  smiling 
at  his  silly  compliments. 

Old  Gentleman.  What  does  your  sister 
say?  Young  people  now-a-days  mumble 
their  words  so  that  I  don’t  catch  all  they 
say. 

Marian.  She  thinks  I  am  foolish  to  be  so 
pleased  at  your  compliments. 

Mrs.  McLackland.  Do  you  intend  stopping 
in  the  city  a  long  time,  sir  ? 

Olcl  Gentleman.  That  depends  entirely 
upon  circumstances,  ma’am.  I  am  a  lonely 
old  man,  without  any  ties  left.  If  my 
nephew  thinks  as  much  of  me  as  when  he 
was  a  boy,  he  would  gladly  give  me  a  home 
in  his  family  ;  and  if  every  one  gave  me  as 
pleasant  a  welcome  as  this  little  Marian,  I 
think  I  should  be  very  happy  here. 

Mrs.  McLackland.  Indeed !  Yes,  I  sup¬ 
pose  so.  Still,  don’t  you  think  you  would 
find  it  much  more  to  your  taste  in  the 
country  somewhere  ?  The  country  air  is  so 
nice  for  old  people. 

Old  Gentleman.  Well,  yes ;  perhaps  so. 
Certainly  city  airs  are  a  little  rough  on  them 
sometimes. 

Mrs.  McLackland.  O,  yes ;  these  breezes 
are  dreadful  for  old  people  ;  and  I  am  very 
sorry,  of  course,  but  it  will  not  be  at  all  con¬ 
venient  for  you  to  stay  with  us.  My  health 
is  miserable,  and  indeed  our  circumstances 
don’t  admit  of  entertaining  guests. 

Marian.  Why,  mother,  you  certainly  are 
going  to  ask  him  to  stay  awhile,  and  give 
him  a  room,  and  make  him  comfortable. 

Mrs.  McLackland.  Indeed  I  am  not.  If 
you  once  let  poor  relations  get  into  the 
house,  they  will  stay  forever  ;  and  even  if  it 
was  agreeable,  which  it  isn’t,  we  can’t  afford 
it.  Here  I  am  depriving  myself  of  the  very 
necessaries  of  life,  and  you  want  me  to  take 
in  that  old  man  to  eat  us  out  of  house  and 
home. 

Marian.  What  will  father  say  ? 

Mrs.  McLackland.  He  can’t  say  anything, 
as  I  am  doing  it  for  economy.  ( Turning  to 


the  old  gentleman.)  Have  you  been  deaf  a 
long  time,  sir  ? 

Old  Gentleman.  No  !  0  no,  ma’am  ! 

Mrs.  McLackland.  Then  it  is  quite  likely 
that  your  infirmity  might  be  cured,  if  you 
went  directly  to  one  of  the  hospitals  for 
deafness.  If  you  stopped  there  while  you 
are  in  the  city,  don’t  you  suppose  you  might 
derive  some  benefit  ?  Marian  might  go  with 
you  and  show  you  the  way. 

Old  Gentleman.  Madam,  do  you  think  my 
deafness  would  become  chronic  if  I  waited 
about  five  minutes  before  I  start  ? 

Mrs.  McLackland.  Why  no  ;  I  suppose  not. 

Old  Gentleman.  Then  I  should  like  to  re¬ 
main  about  that  length  of  time,  and  ask  you 
a  few  questions. 

Mrs.  McLackland.  Certainly;  just  as  you 
please. 

Old  Gentleman.  ( Rising  and  confronting 
Mrs.  McLackland.)  Well,  then,  allow  me  to 
ask,  have  you  been  inhospitable,  and  selfish, 
and  disagreeable,  a  long  time? 

Mrs.  McLackland.  0  no,  sir — I  don’t  under¬ 
stand  you — O  no  ! 

Old  Gentleman.  (Imitating  Mrs.  McLack¬ 
land.)  Then  isn’t  it  quite  likely  that  your 
infirmity  might  be  cured  if  you  went  directly 
to  one  of  the  hospitals  for  disagreeable 
people,  and  remained  the  rest  of  your  life  ; 
don’t  you  think  you  could  derive  much 
benefit  ? 

Mrs.  McLackland.  I  don’t  understand 
what  you  mean.  Indeed,  you  alarm  me. 

Alice.  I  believe  the  old  thing  is  crazy  ! 

Old  Gentleman.  It  means,  ma’am,  that  I 
am  neither  deaf  nor  a  poor  relation,  though 
you  and  your  blundering  servant  have  given 
me  that  character.  My  name,  which  he  did 
not  know  enough  to  announce,  and  you  did 
not  take  the  pains  to  inquire,  is  Arthur 
Huntington,  from  San  Jose.  It  is  a  good 
name — good  for  half  a  million  on  ’Change. 
I  am  no  more  deaf  than  you  are,  and  not 
half  so  dumb.  I  have  heard  every  word 
yon  have  said,  £nd  you  cannot  blame  me 
that  I  have  formed  my  own  estimate  of  your 
character. 

Mrs.  McLackland.  O  dear  !  What  have  1 
done  ?  I  would  not  have  it  happen  for  the 
world ;  hut,  sir,  my  health  is  so  poor,  and 
my  nerves  so  shattered,  that  I  am  hardly  re¬ 
sponsible  for  my  actions. 
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Alice.  ( Very  sxoeetly,  holding  out  her  hand.) 
Dear  uncle,  pardon  me,  if  I  seemed  rude 
indeed  I  did  not  mean  it. 

Old  Gentleman.  Didn’ t  mean  it,  eh  ?  W ell , 
Miss  Alice,  take  care  in  future,  and  don’t  do 
things  you  don’t  mean,  or  the  same  un¬ 
pleasant  accident  will  be  likely  to  happen  to 
the  next  old  man  you  meet.  Let  your  man¬ 
ners  be  the  outgrowth  of  a  kind  and  gentle 
Peart,  and  then  your  behavior  won’t  be  liable 
to  accidents  of  this  kind. 

Mrs.  Me  Lackland.  Dear  uncle,  assure  me 
of  your  forgiveness.  I  had  no  idea  who  you 
were— and  don’t  let— don’t  let—  (She  breaks 
down  crying.) 

Old  Gentleman.  Oh  !  certainly— certainly 
you  are  welcome  to  my  forgiveness— all  you 
wajit  of  it.  This  scene  is  too  much  for  me. 
It  will  shatter  my  nerves.  I  can’t  stand  a 
woman’s  tears.  Marian,  come  here,  child  ; 

I  guess  it  is  time  you  showed  me  the  way  to 
the  deaf  and  dumb  hospital. 

Marion.  O,  Uncle,  if  you  really  had  for¬ 
given  mother,  you  would  not  talk  so.  I  will 
walk  with  you  to  father’s  office,  if  you  like. 

[Exit  Marian  and  Old  Gentleman.] 
Alice.  Humph  !  I  suppose  he  will  treat 
Marian  to  a  set  of  diamonds. 

Mrs.  McLackland.  0,  there  is  no  know¬ 
ing  what  he  won’t  do  for  her — make  her  his 
heiress,  perhaps ;  but  you  and  I  are  out  of 
his  good  graces  for  ever.  And,  Alice,  this  is 
what  comes  of  economizing.  You  see  there 
is  no  use  in  it.  I  have  tried  it,  to  the  best  of 
my  ability,  all  this  morning,  and  the  result 
is  that  I  have  mortally  offended  the  only 
rich  relation  we  had.  Why  he  is  a  millionaire, 
a  real  South  American  Grandee,  with  no  end 
of  plantations  and  mines,  and  he  won’t  leave 
us  a  cent  now — not  one  cent.  Millions  of 
gold  lost  to  the  family— all  because  I  tried 
to  economize. 

DECLAMATION. 

BY  MRS.  EMILY  HUNTINGTON  MILLER. 

Bluebird,  bonny  bird,  up  in  the  tree, 

Show  rae  your  speckled  eggs,  one ,  two.  three! 

Why  do  you  hide  them  under  your  breast! 

Just  let  me  peep  in  the  round  little  nest. 

Bluebird  laughed  as  she  sat  in  her  nest, 

Hiding  her  speckled  eggs  under  her  breast ; 

One  sunny  morning,  up  in  the  tree. 

Chirped  the  new  birdies,  one.  Leo.  three  .' 


TIIE  OLD  FLAG. 


BY  M.  G.  KENNEDY. 


CHARACTERS— 

John. 

William. 

George. 

[Enter  the  three  boys,  all  carrying  Flags,  j 
William.  (Sing  or  speak.) — 

“  Lift  the  flag,  and  join  the  song, 

One  united  nation  ; 

Union  now,  and  evermore, 

Hear  it  all  creation. 

All.  Wave  the  starry  banner  high  ; 

Strike  our  colors,  never  ; 

Here  we  stand  to  live  or  die, 

The  stripes  and  stars  forever.” 
John.  Isn’t  it  a  beautiful  flag,  boys  ?  We 
have  a  chart  of  the  flags  of  all  nations  at. 
home,  hut  I  think  none  can  equal  our  dear 
star-spangled  banner. 

William.  Always  beautiful— always  grace¬ 
ful.  I  wonder  when  it  was  first  used  ? 

George.  It  was  ordered  by  Congress,  June 
14,  1777,  “  That  the  flag  of  the  thirteen 
United  States  he  13  stripes,  alternate  red 
and  white  ;  that  the  union  be  13  stars,  white 
in  a  blue  field,  representing  a  new  constel¬ 
lation  hut  it  was  not  used  until  the  sur¬ 
render  of  Burgoyne,  in  October  of  the  same 
year. 

John.  Hurrah  !  Baptized  in  victory  over 
the  tyrant.  What  wonder  wherever  it  waves 
freedom  is  triumphant  ? 

William.  Had  we  no  flag  before  that, 
George  ? 

George.  Of  course.  Previous  to  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  stamp  act,  the  ordinary  English 
ensign  was  used.  The  first  distinct  one  I 
know  any  thing  about,  was  in  the  year  1775. 
It  bore  the  inscription,  “  George  Rex,  and 
the  liberties  of  America.” 

John.  Rather  a  contradiction,  that. 
George.  You  know  that  the  colonies  were 
not  united  at  that  time.  The  newspapers  of 
the  day  were  headed  with  a  curious  emblem, 
to  show  the  necessity  of  union. 

William.  What  was  it?  I  never  heard 
of  it. 

George.  A  rattlesnake,  divided  into  thir¬ 
teen  parts,  with  the  motto,  “  Join,  or  die. 
After  the  union  of  the  colonies,  it  was 
changed  into  a  snake  about  to  slrikc. 
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John.  How  curious  ! 

Georg e.  Paul  Jones  adopted  the  rattle¬ 
snake  on  a  yellow  field,  with  the  motto, 
“  Don’t  tread  on  me,”  for  a  flag  for  his  fleet. 
But,  before  he  sailed,  George  Washington 
had  assumed  command  of  the  young  army 
of  the  colonies  ;  and  on  the  first  of  January, 
1776,  flung  to  the  breeze,  on  Boston  Heights, 
the  flag  known  as  the  great  Union. 

William.  Was  that  our  glorious  Stars  and 
Stripes  ? 

George.  The  stripes,  but  not  the  stars. 
In  their  place  were  the  crosses  of  St.  Andrew 
and  St.  George. 

John.  I  should  not  have  thought  that 
Washington  would  have  tolerated  any  thing 
so  British. 

George.  You  must  remember  that  we 
were  then  British  subjects.  After  our  fathers 
so  gallantly  threw  off  the  yoke  of  the  tyrant  , 
those  emblems  were  no  longer  appropriate, 
and  the  stars  and  stripes  were  adopted. 

William.  I  wonder  how,  in  those  prosaic 
times,  they  ever  came  to  do  any  thing  so  ro¬ 
mantic  as  to — 

“  Stripe  its  pure  celestial  white, 

With  streakings  of  the  morning  light.” 

George.  The  flag  used  by  the  army  was 
red,  and  that  by  the  navy  white  ;  and  I  sup¬ 
pose  they  united  the  two. 

John.  Goodl^Union  ever  seemed  to  be 
their  motto,  even  in  comparatively  little 
things. 

William.  Well,  they  could  not  have  a  bet¬ 
ter,  for  it  has  been  gloriously  proved,  that 
in  “  union  there  is  strength.” 

John.  Yes. 

“  United  we  stand,  and  divided  we  fall. 

Has  made  and  preserved  us  a  nation 

and  has  nearly  quadrupled  the  galaxy  of 
stars  on  the  flag,  which  now  I  shall  love 
more  dearly  than  ever  from  having  gained 
so  much  information  about  it. 

William.  By-the-bye,  it  was  a  good  idea 
that  of  adding  a  star  for  every  new  State.  I 
wonder  they  did  not  add  a  stripe  too. 

George.  That  was  the  original  idea. 

John.  Why  was  it  not  carried  out  ? 

George.  In  1794,  after  Vermont  and  Ken¬ 
tucky  had  been  admitted  into  the  Union, 

'  he  flag  was  changed  to  fifteen  stripes  and 
fifteen  stars,  and  remained  so  until  1818. 


although  five  or  six  new  States  had  been 
added. 

William.  I  suppose  they  did  not  antici¬ 
pate  the  addition  of  so  many  stripes,  and  it 
would  have  made  our  flag  too  large  ? 

George.  Yes  ;  but  that  was  not  the  reason. 
They  wished  to  recall  the  past,  and  recog¬ 
nize  the  original  thirteen  States  which  had 
gained  our  independence,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  show  the  progress  which  the  infant 
republic  had  made  since  then. 

John.  And  the  result  is  our  gallant  ban¬ 
ner.  Who  would  not  rally  round  such  a 
j  flag  ?  I  feel  as  though  I  should  like  to  give 
a  hearty  three  times  three  for  it. 

William.  How  could  any  one  dishonor  it  ? 
j  It  makes  my  blood  boil  to  think  of  its  ever 
having  been  trampled  in  the  dust. 

George.  It  is  known  and  honored  all  over 
the  world,  from  the  north  pole  to  the  south — 
from  the  rising  to  the  setting  sun.  And  it 
is  known,  not  as  the  flag  of  Massachusetts, 
New  York,  or  South  Carolina,  but  as  the 
American  standard.  It  is  an  emblem,  not  of 
the  growth  of  cotton  or  corn,  or  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  iron,  but  of  a  gigantic  strength — of 
unparalleled  resources,  of  unexampled  ac¬ 
tivity,  of  an  undying  progress,  which  knows 
neither  North,  South,  East  or  WTest,  but 
where  each  is  swallowed  up  in  the  great 
whole — the  one  nation  of  many  States — the 
Union. 

William.  How  it  must  make  one’s  heart 
swell  to  behold  it,  after  having  long  been 
denied  the  sight. 

John.  I  have  heard  some  who  were  long 
prisoners-of-war  away  from  home,  describe, 
in  the  most  touching  language,  their  feel¬ 
ings  when  they  again  beheld  it. 

George.  Yes  ;  it  is  no  longer  a  mere  piece 
of  bunting,  but  it  is  fraught  with  sacred 
memories  of  all  that  they  hold  most  dear, 
and  is  an  earnest  of  friends,  and  home,  and 
country. 

William.  ( Waving  his  flag.) — 

"  Vainly  the  prophets  of  Baal  had  rended  it. 
Vainly  his  worshippers  pray'd  for  its  fall. 

Thousands  have  died  for  it,  millions  defended 
Emblem  of  justice  and  mercy  to  all.”  [it, 

]  But  I  pray  that  from  this  time  forth  for  ever 
!  more,  it  may  indeed  be  a  symbol  of  unity, 
and  that  no  more  blood  of  martyrs  may  be 
needed  to  hallow  its  memory,  or  defend  its 
purity. 
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George.  With  all  my  heart  I  echo  the 
wish  that  never  more  shall  national  sins 
need  to  be  washed  out  in  national  blood.  I 
believe  we  are  God’s  nation.  Our  free  insti¬ 
tutions  proclaim  it — our  free  religion  pro¬ 
claims  it ;  but  there  are  several  remarkable 
coincidences.  Did  it  never  strike  you  that 
our  old  flag  was  significant  of  this  ? 

John.  How  do  you  make  that  out  ? 

George.  The  red,  white  and  blue  are  typi¬ 
cal  colors  we  meet  with  all  through  the 
Bible.  The  red,  the  blood  of  the  Lamb, 
slain  for  our  ransom  ;  the  white,  the  garments 
of  the  glorified  saints  ;  the  blue,  the  firma¬ 
ment  which  his  hand  has  spread  over  us,  to 
conceal  the  glories  which  await  the  final 
victor. 

William.  Or  take  them  in  their  figurative 
sense.  The  love  of  God  toward  his  people,  I 
and  the  purity  and  devotion  which  he  requires  j 
of  them. 

John.  Bravo!  Will.  I’ll  have  to  help  you 
out,  too.  My  little  brother  asked  mother, 
the  other  day,  whether  the  big  star  in  the 
middle  of  the  union  was  not  the  same  one 
that  led  the  shepherds  to  where  the  baby 
Jesus  lay ;  and  whether  all  the  little  stars 
were  not  going  there  too. 

George.  That’s  not  a  bad  idea.  If  we 
place  Jesus  in  our  midst  for  a  leader,  and 
gather  round  Him,  the  country  will  be  safe  j 
enough. 

William.  Do  not  the  stripes  represent  the 
chastisement  which  has  been  inflicted  on  us, 
wherewith  we  are  healed  ;  and  the  stars  show 
the  final  brightness  to  which  we  shall  attain  ? 

John /  You  are  coming  rapidly  on,  Will. 

William.  I  hope  so,  for  I  have  made  up  I 
my  mind  to  endeavor,  by  serving  this  Captain 
with  all  my  heart,  to  be  ready  to  serve  my 
country,  should  any  peril  threaten  her,  when 
manhood  brings  the  proper  strength. 

George.  Did  all  do  so,  we  would  find  that, 
even  as  God  delivered  Israel  from  the  Bed 
sea,  guided  them  by  the  white  cloud,  or 
Shekinah,  through  the  dreary  wilderness  to 
the  blue  waters  of  the  Jordan,  so  would  he 
deliver  us  from  all  peril,  guide  the  ship  of 
state  safely  over  the  troubled  waters  of 
party  politics,  and  bring  her  at  last,  tried  j 
and  strengthened,  to  a  place  at  the  head  of 
the  nations. 

John.  I  see  now  that  without  purity  and 


devotion  to  God,  mere  love  to  our  country  will 
not  make  us  truly  brave. 

George.  No  ;  but  we  can  unite  these  ;  and 
even  as  we  are  commanded  to  have  “  One 
Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism,”  so  may  we 
have  “  One  people,  one  constitution,  and 
one  flag.” 

William . 

I  “  Flag  of  the  free  heart’s  hope  and  home, 
By  angel  hands  to  valor  given, 

Thy  stars  have  lit  the  welkin  dome, 

And  all  thy  hues  were  born  in  heaven  ! 
Forever  float  that  standard  sheet 
Where  breathes  the  foe  that  falls  before  us, 
With  Freedom’s  soil  beneath  our  feet, 

And  Freedom’s  banner  streaming  o’er  us !” 


CHOICE  OF  TRADES. 

A  RECITATION  FOR  LITTLE  BOYS. 


BT  MRS.  M.  B.  C.  SLADE. 


This  recitation  should  be  accompanied 
with  appropriate  action.  Thus,  the  farmer 
should  make  the  motions  for  sowing,  reap¬ 
ing,  plowing,  binding,  and  pitching  away  ; 
the  carpenter  for  planing,  hammering  and 
sawing ;  the  mason  for  brick  laying  and 
smoothing  ;  the  smith  for  blows  ontbe  anvil, 
and  the  shoemaker  for  sewing  shoes,  etc. 

First  Boy.  When  I’m  a  man,  a  man, 

I’ll  be  a  farmer  if  I  can — and  I  can  ! 

I’ll  plow  the  ground,  ancP  the  seed  I’ll  sow  ; 
I’ll  reap  the  grain,  and  the  grass  I’ll  mow  ; 
I’ll  bind  the  sheaves,  and  I’ll  rake  the  hay, 
And  pitch  it  up,  on  the  mow  away  ! 

When  I’m  a  man  ! 

Second  Boy.  When  I’m  a  man,  a  man, 

I’ll  be  a  carpenter,  if  I  can — and  I  can  ! 

I’ll  plane  like  this ,  and  I’ll  hammer,  so ! 

And  this  is  the  way  my  saw  shall  go. 

I’ll  make  bird  houses,  and  sleds,  and  boats  ; 
And  a  ship  that  shall  race  every  craft  that 
When  I’m  a  man  !  [floats  ! 

Third  Boy.  When  I’m  a  man,  a  man, 

A  blacksmith  I’ll  be,  if  I  can — and  I  can! 
Clang,  clang,  clang,  shall  my  anvil  ring  ; 
And  this  is  the  way  the  blows  I’ll  swing. 

I’ll  shoe  your  horse,  sir,  neat  and  tight ; 
Then  I’ll  trot  round  the  square  to  see  if  it’s 
When  I’m  a  man  !  [right ! 

Fourth  Boy.  When  I’m  a  man,  a  man, 

A  mason  I’ll  be,  if  I  can— aud  I  can  ! 
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I’ll  lay  a  brick  this  -way,  and  lay  one  that ; 
Then  take  my  trowel  and  smooth  them  flat ; 
Great  chimneys  I’ll  make  ;  I  think  I'll  be  able 
To  build  one  as  high  as  the  Tower  of  Babel ! 
When  I’m  a  man  ! 

Fifth  Boy.  When  I’m  a  man,  a  man, 

I’ll  be  a  shoemaker  if  I  can — and  I  can  ! 

I’ll  sit  on  a  bench,  with  my  last  held  so  : 

And  in  and  out  shall  my  needles  go. 

I’ll  sew  so  strong  that  my  work  shall  wear. 
Till  nothing  is  left  but  my  stitches  there  ! 
When  I’m  a  man  ! 

Sixth  Boy.  When  I’m  a  man,  a  man, 

A  printer  I’ll  be,  if  I  can —and  I  can  ! 

I’ll  make  pretty  books,  and  perhaps  I  shall 
Print  the  stories  in  The  Little  Corporal  ! 
I’U  have  the  first  reading ;  ah  !  won’t  it  be 
fun, 

To  read  all  the  stories  before  they  are  done  ? 
When  I’m  a  man  ! 

Seventh  Boy.  When  I’m  a  man,  a  man, 

A  doctor  I’ll  be,  if  I  can— and  lean  ! 

My  powders  and  pills  shall  be  nice  and  sweet ; 
And  you  shall  have  just  what  you  like,  to  eat ! 
I'll  prescribe  for  you,  riding,  and  sailing,  and 
such  I  [too  much  ! 

And,  ’hove  all  things,  you  never  must  study 
When  I’m  a  man  ! 

Eighth  Boy.  When  I’m  a  man,  a  man,' 

I’ll  be  a  minister,  if  I  can— and  lean  ! 

And,  once  in  awhile,  a  sermon  I’ll  make, 

That  can  keep  little  boys  and  girls  awake. 
For,  ah  !  dear  me  !  if  the  ministers  knew, 
How  glad  we  are  when  they  do  get  through  ! 
When  I’m  a  man  ! 

Finth  Boy.  When  I’m  a  man,  a  man, 

A  teacher  I’ll  be,  if  I  can— and  lean! 

I’U  sil)g  to  my  scholars,  fine  stories  I’ll  tell  ; 
I'll  show  them  pictures,  and,  well— ah  !  well, 
They  shall  have  some  lessons— I  s’pose  they 
ought ; 

But  oh  !  I  shall  make  them  so  very  short ! 
When  I’m  a  man  ! 

(  Tenth  Boy.  When  I’m  a  man,  a  man, 

I’ll  be  school  committee,  if  I  can — and  lean! 
’Bout  once  a  week  I'll  come  into  school, 

And  say,  “  Miss  Teacher,  I’ve  made  a  rule, 
That  boys  and  girls  need  a  great  deal  of  play  ; 
You  may  give  these  children  a  holiday  !  ”  ‘ 
When  I’m  a  man  ! 


Eleventh  Boy.  hen  I’m  a  man,  a  man, 

;  I’ll  be  President,  if  I  can —and  I  can .' 
j  My  uncles  and  aunts  are  a  jolly  set ; 

|  And  I’ll  have  them  all  in  my  cabinet ! 

|  I  shall  live  in  the  White  House  ;  I  hope  you 
all, 

j  When  you  hear  I’m  elected,  will  give  me  a 
When  I’m  a  man  !  [call ! 

j  (AU  in  concert ,  or  if  they  cannot  be  trained  to 
speak  it  in  concei't ,  so  as  to  truths  every  word 
|  understood,  let  the  beet  speaker  step  forward 
|  and  repeat  alone,  in  a  distinct  voice.) 

When  we  are  men,  are  men, 

I  I  hope  we  shall  do  great  things,  and  then, 
j  W hatever  wTe  do,  this  thing  we  say, 
i  We’ll  do  our  work  in  the  very  best  way, 

And  you  shall  see,  if  you  know  us  then, 
We’ll  be  good,  and  honest,  and  useful  men  ; 
When  we  are  men. 


THE  NEW  SCHOLAR. 

A  DIALOTTGE  FOR  GIRLS. 


BY  ALTA  GRANT. 


SPEAKERS— 


ELYS  IVES,  trie  neu-  Scholar. 

Sabrina.  Kate  Stella.  Lavra.  Alice, 
a  ellie  \  ase.  All  Schoolgirls  from  14  to  15  years 
of  age. 

Emily  Rhodes  and  a  little  Girl. 


Scene. — Schoolroom  at  noon.  Kate,  Alice 
Sabrina,  Stella,  and  Laura,  with  their 
lunch  baskets,  grouped  about  a  table,  facing 
the  audience. 


Kate.  (Spreading  a  napkin  on  a  corner  of  the 
table,  and  taking  her  dinner  from  the  basket.) 
Girls,  why  didn’t  we  think  to  invite  the  new 
scholar  to  join  us  ? 

Sabrina.  ( Shrugging  her  shoulders.)  For 
my  part,  I  like  to  know  who  a  body  is,  before 
making  any  such  advances. 

[Enter  behind  them  Evelyn  Ives,  the  new 
scholar .] 

Kate.  I’m  sure  she  looks  very  ladylike. 

Stella.  You  can’t  always  judge  by  looks. 
There  is  that  odious  Emily  Rhodes,  who 
looks  so  pretty  and  interesting,  and  her 
mother  was  once  a  washerwoman. 

Alice.  Emily  Rhodes  is  one  of  the  finest 
scholars  in  the  school. 

Laura.  That’s  somewhat  a  matter  of 
opinion,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  sub¬ 
ject  in  question.  I  was  asking  pa  this  morn¬ 
ing  if  he  knew  anyone  in  the  city  by  the 
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name  of'  Ives,  ancl  lie  said  that  some  years 
ago  he  knew  a  Mr.  Ives  who  was  a  million¬ 
aire. 

Evelyn  Ives.  ( Coming  to  the  front  of  the  plat¬ 
form  and  bowing  with  mock  politeness  to  the 
girls,  who  are  much  surprised  at  seeing  her.) 
Young  ladies,  since  you  are  so  much  interest¬ 
ed  in  my  antecedents,  I  take  it  upon  myself 
to  inform  you  that  my  father  is  not  living, 
that  I  reside  on  Duck  Alley  with  my  dear 
old  grandfather,  who  is  a  porter,  and  that 
my  mother  does  fine  sewing. 

[Enter  a  little  Girl.] 

Little  Girl.  Please,  Miss  Ives,  the  teacher 
wants  to  see  you  in  the  recitation  room. 

[Exit  Evelyn  and  the  little  Girl.] 

Sabrina.  Horrible. 

Stella.  ( Holding  up  her  hands.)  I  don’t  see 
how'  she  ever  had  the  face  to  tell  it. 

Kate.  She  must  have  overheard  your  re¬ 
marks. 

Sabrina.  Who  cares?  the  bold-faced  up¬ 
start. 

Kate.  Bold-faced  ?  that’s  what  I  call  true 
courage.  I,  for  one,  shall  be  proud  to  win 
her  friendship. 

Sabrina.  You  can  do  as  you  please,  Kate 
Somerville,  but  I  can  tell  you  that  I’m  not 
going  to  shaking  hands  with  any  porter’s 
daughter. 

Alice.  Why  not,  if  her  hands  are  clean  ? 

Stella.  Dear  me,  Alice,  you  are  so  queer  ! 
Ma  says  society  ranks  us  according  to  the 
rank  of  those  with  whom  we  associate  ;  and 
if  we  make  companions  of  girls  whose 
parents  are  porters  and  sewing  women,  of 
course  it  will  naturally  be  supposed  that  we 
belong  to  the  same  class. 

Kate.  She  certainly  dresses  nicely  enough 
for  any  society. 

Sabrina.  Bather  too  nicely,  I  should  say. 
Silk  dresses  and  embroidered  handkerchiefs 
for  a  seamstress’s  daughter  look  very  much 
like  putting  on  airs. 

Laura.  She’s  a  vain  little  piece.  Anyone 
can  see  that  at  a  glance. 

Sabrina.  Don’t  you  think  that  the  way 
she  puts  up  her  hair  is  perfectly  horrid  ? 

Stella.  0,  I  suppose  she  thinks  it  makes 
her  look  stylish.  Have  yon  noticed  how'  red 
her  cheeks  are?  I  shouldn’t  be  one  bit  sur¬ 
prised  if  she  paints. 

Kate.  No  w'onder  her  cheeks  are  red,  with 


so  many  inquisitive  eyes  staring  at  her  in¬ 
cessantly. 

Alice.  She  is  a  remarkably  fine  reader. 

Laura.  I  believe  Alice  finds  something  to 
praise  in  everybody. 

Kate.  Isn’t  that  better  than  being  always 
on  the  lookout  for  one’s  failings  ?  I’d  much 
rather  be  like  the  old  lady  in  the  story  than 
to  be  a  perpetual  fault  finder. 

Sabrina.  Do  let  us  hear  the  story  ! 

The  others.  Yes,  yes,  let  us  hear  it. 

Kate.  There  was  once  a  dear  old  lady  who 
delighted  in  finding  out  everyone’s  best 
traits.  Her  granddaughter,  speaking  of  her 
to  a  friend,  one  day,  remarked,  “  I  do  believe 
grandma  would  find  a  good  word  to  say  for 
Satan  himself.”  The  old  lady,  chancing  to 
enter  the  room  just  at  that  moment,  at  once 
replied,  “Certainly,  my  dear  children,  if  we 
all  had  Satan’s  energy  and  perseverance  we 
should  be  much  surer  of  success  in  life.” 

Laura.  From  which  w'e  are  to  infer  that 
Evelyn  Ives,  notwithstanding  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  fact  that  she  has  a  porter  for  her  grand¬ 
father  and  a  seamstress  for  her  mother,  may 
still  be  the  possessor  of  some  good  traits. 

[Enter  Nellie  Vane.] 

Nellie.  O  girls,  I  do  wfish  you  could  have 
seen  what  a  beauty  of  a  carriage  called  for 
Evelyn  Ives !  and  she  took  Emily  Rhodes 
with  her. 

Sabrina.  Carriage?  Why,  Nell,  of  what 
are  you  thinking?  Her  grandfather,  with 
whom  she  lives,  is  nothing  in  the  world  but 
a  porter. 

Nellie.  A  porter  !  of  course  he  is.  He  is 
A.  W.  Porter,  the  wealthiest  banker  in  the 
city. 

Sabrina.  Now,  Nell,  you  are  only  talking  !. 
She  said  herself  that  they  lived  on  Duck 
Alley,  and  her  mother  did  fine  sewing. 

Nellie.  (Laughing.)  Why,  my  dear  girls, 
she  lives  in  one  of  those  elegant  marble 
fronts  in  Park  Row.  Duck  Alley,  the  narrow 
street  in  the  rear  of  the  row,  derives  its 
name  from  the  fact  that  two  sensible  old 
ducks  waddle  through  it  every  day  on  their 
way  to  the  lake  ;  and  as  for  her  mother’s  fine 
sewing,  if  you  want  a  specimen  of  it  you  can 
examine  the  embroidery  on  Evelyn’s  hand¬ 
kerchiefs.  ( Alice  and  Kate  laugh;  the  others 
look  dismayed.) 

Stella.  Here’s  a  pretty  kettle  of  fish  ! 
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Laura.  What  shall  we  do  ? 

Sabrina.  I  shall  never  dare  to  look  her  in 
the  face  again. 

Stella.  Here  she  comes  this  very  minute  ! 

Alice.  “  Speaking  of  the  angels  you  hear 
the  rustle  of  their  wings.” 

Laura.  I  think  the  best  we  can  do  is  to 
ask  the  angel’s  pardon. 

Sabrina.  Then  we’ll  deputize  you  to  ask 
it  for  us  all. 

[Enter  Evelyn  Ives  and  Emily  Rhodes.] 

Laura.  {Stepping  forward  and  extending  her 
hand.)  My  dear  Miss  Ives,  I  hope  you  will 
forgive  our  seeming  rudeness.  I  assure  you 
it  arose  entirely  from  a  misunderstanding  in 
regard  to  your  position. 

Evelyn.  {Not  seeming  to  see  the  extended 
liaud.)  I  have  nothing  to  forgive,  young 
ladies.  I  consider  myself  no  more  deserving 
of  your  esteem  than  I  should  be  were  my 
grandfather’s  occupation  the  same  as  his 
name.  My  good  mother  has  taught  me 
always  to  respect  true  worth,  whether  wealth 
accompanies  it  or  not ;  consequently  I  have 
chosen  Emily  Rhodes  for  my  seat  mate,  and 
we  have  come  to  ask  Kate  Somerville  and 
Alice  Fleetwood  to  ride  with  us.  I  am  sorry 
there  is  not  room  for  all,  and  yet  ( bowing  to 
Stella,  Sabrina,  and  Laura)  I  should  hardly 
presume  to  ask  the  others  to  ride  with  a 
porter’s  grand-daughter.  {Kate  and  Alice  rise 
to  accompany  them,  and  the  curtain  falls.) 


circumstantial  evidence. 


BY  FRANK  CHURCH. 
CHARACTERS- 

George,  Frank,  and  Tom,  Schoolboys. 

Mr-  Truman,  Frank's  Father. 

School  Teacher. 

Other  Schoolboys,  in  Attendance. 

Scene. — A  Schoolroom.  Two  boys  studying, 
one  quietly,  the  other  loudly,  and  weaving 
back  and  forth,  and  speaking  in  a  sing-song 
manner. 

George.  “  When  General  Washington  was 
About  as  old  as  I,  [young, 

He  never  did  permit  his  tongue 
To  tell  a  willful  lie.” 

“  When  General  Wash — ” 

Frank.  When  are  you  going  to  stop  that  ? 
I  want  to  learn  my  piece. 

George.  “  When  General  Washington  was 
young — ” 


Frank.  I’d  like  to  know  how  I  am  going 
to  learn  my  piece,  with  all  this  sing  song  ! 

George.  I’m  sure  I  don’t  know ;  the  teacher 
said  I  was  to  leam  this  one.  “  When  Gene¬ 
ral  Washington  was  young — ” 

Frank.  Well,  of  all  the  tiresomest  old 
fellows  that  ever  I  heard  of,  I  do  think  that 
young  George  Washington  is  the  tiresomest ! 
Who  cares  if  he  didn't  permit  his  tongue  to 
tell  a  willful  lie  ?  I  wish  he  had  !  I  d  give 
half  a  dollar,  if  he  had  just  lied  about  that 
cherry  tree  ! 

George.  Well,  he  can — or  you  can — all  I 
want  is  to  learn  my  piece.  “  When  Gen — ” 

[Enter  two  other  schoolboys,  in  earnest  talk.'] 

First  Boy.  I  wish  I  knew  how  those  mel¬ 
ons  got  stolen. 

Second  Boy.  I  wish  I  knew  how  the  hedge 
got  all  broken  down. 

Frank.  {ILimicking  them.)  I  wish  I  knew 
how  to  learn  my  piece.  I  haven’t  got  any 
farther  than  “  Men  of  Rome !  ages  of  patriots 
call  upon  you  from  their  graves  !”  and  there 
I  stick ;  and  between  you  all,  nobody  will 
ever  know  who  they  call  on,  or  what  they 
want,  or  whether  they  ever  get  it  or  not,  if 
they  call  forever ! 

All.  Well,  we  all  want  to  know — 

[Enter  School  Teacher .] 

Teacher.  Order !  You  will  now  give  me 
your  undivided  attention.  Complaint  has 
been  made  to  me,  that  Mrs.  Wadman’s  hedge 
lias  been  broken  down,  and  her  fruit  stolen. 
I  have  reason  to  suspect  certain  of  my  pupils. 
Before  bringing  in  my  evidence,  I  will  call 
on  the  culprit  to  confess  his  fault  frankly. 
(A  pause.  Boys  look  at  each  other.)  I  have 
evidence  in  my  possession  against  one  of 
you.  Which  of  you  will  save  himself  the 
disgrace  of  open  exposure  ?  {A  pause.  Boys 
look  at  each  other  again.)  Then,  Frank 
Truman,  I  ask  you  to  account  for  this  hand¬ 
kerchief  of  yours  being  found  just  outside 
the  melon  patch?  arid,  also,  for  its  being 
stained  with  a  muskmelon  ? 

Frank.  I  cannot  tell  you,  sir.  Indeed, 
sir,  pray  excuse  me. 

Teacher.  I  insist  upon  knowing.  I  am 
determined  to  put  a  stop  to  such  depreda¬ 
tions  in  future. 

Frank.  I  am  sorry  that  Mrs.  Wadman 
lost  her  fruit ;  but,  indeed,  sir,  I  dicl  not 
take  any  of  it.  I  did  not,  indeed  ! 
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Teacher.  Then  how  do  you  account  for 
your  handkerchief  being  in  that  place. 

Frank.  I  do  not  pretend  to  do  so,  sir. 

Teacher.  I  consider  such  remarks  as  the 
very  higlit  of  impertinence. 

George.  ( Holding  up  his  hand  and  mapping 
his  finger.)  Please  sit. 

Teacher.  What  is  it  ? 

George.  Please,  sir,  he  don’t  believe  in 
Washington. 

Teacher.  Don’t  what  ? 

George.  He  said  he  wished  Washington 
had  lied  about  that  cherry  tree. 

Teacher.  Indeed  ! 

George.  Please,  wouldn’t  anybody  lie, 
themselves,  if  they  could  say  anything  so 
wicked  as  that  ? 

Teacher.  Frank,  did  you  say  so  ? 

Frank.  I  did  ;  but  I  was  a  little  out  of 
temper,  because  I  wanted  to  learn  my  piece, 
and  George  kept  bothering  me. 

Teacher.  This  handkerchief  has  your  name 
on  it,  and  I  noticed  it  in  your  hand,  yester¬ 
day.  Once  more,  will  you  tell  me  how  it  got 
into  Mrs.  Wadman’s  garden  ? 

Frank.  I  really  cannot  tell  you,  sir. 

Teacher.  Can’t?  or  won’t? 

Frank.  I’d  rather  not. 

Teacher.  ( Mimicking  him  in  an  angry  man¬ 
ner.)  Rather  not !  and  I  presume  you’d 
rather  not  have  a  dozen  blows  on  the  hand 
with  a  ferrule ! 

Frank.  I  have  given  a  promise  not  to 
tell — my  word  of  honor  ! 

Teacher.  Hold  out  your  hand !  One  ! 
two  !  three  ! — 

[ Enter ,  unnoticed,  at  the  hack,  Frank's  father.] 

Frank.  Please,  sir,  is  my  handkerchief  all 
the  evidence  against  me  ? 

Teacher.  (Now  very  angry.)  Hold  your 
tongue  ! — four  !  five  !  six  ! 

[Enter  Tom  Singleton,  very  dirty,  and  crying 
bitterly.] 

Tom.  If  you  please,  Frank — boo-lioo — 
didn’t  take— boo-lioo— the  melons.  Jack 
Gipsy  and  his  gang  took  ’em  ;  and  they  are 
all  hid  up  in  the  old  wagon  shop. 

Teacher.  How  do  you  know  all  this  ?  How 
came  Frank  mixed  up  in  that  gang  ? 

Tom.  Frank  wasn’t.  Mrs.  Wadman  gave 
me  a  melon  yesterday,  to  take  home  to  my 
mother  ;  and,  O  dear  ! — boo-hoo  ! — I  lost  it. 
I  dropped  it,  and  broke  it  on  my  trowsers, 


and  it  rolled  away  into  the  gully  by  the 
road.  0,  dear  !  and  Frank  lent  me  his  hand¬ 
kerchief  to  wipe  off  the  inside  from  my 
trowsers,  and  I  was  going  to  wash  his  hand¬ 
kerchief,  an’  I  lost  it ;  and  I  got  up  awful 
early  in  the  morning  to  find  it — and  don’t 
you  think  Jack  and  his  fellers  w'as  just 
coming  out  with  the  melons  !  and  they  licked 
me  awfully,  and  then  I  daresen’t  go  home  ; 
and  I  haven’t  had  my  breakfast — and  the 
boys  told  me  you  had  found  Frank’s  hand¬ 
kerchief,  and  was  licking  him  for  stealing 
the  melons,  ’cause  he  wouldn’t  tell. 

Teacher.  Wouldn’t  tell  what  ? 

Tom.  Wouldn’t  tell  that  he  only  lent  it 
to  me,  ’cause  I  smashed  my  melon  on  my 
clean  trowsers. 

Teacher.  ( To  Frank.)  And  what  hindered 
you  from  owning  so  simple  a  thing,  and 
avoiding  all  this  confusion  ? 

Frank.  I  promised  Tom,  sir.  I  did  it  to 
save  him  a  whipping  at  home. 

Teacher.  Oh  !  I  did  not  know  but  you 
thought  too  poorly  of  truth  and  honor  to 
make  such  a  sacrifice  for  them  after  your 
remark  about  Washington. 

Frank.  I  owned,  sir,  that  I  was  a  little 
out  of  temper  in  that  remark. 

Mr.  Truman.  ( Frank’s  father,  advancing.) 

•  It  seems  to  me  that  others  get  out  of  tem¬ 
per,  too.  I  was  passing  the  school,  and  drop¬ 
ped  in,  as  I  often  do,  to  note  its  progress.  I 
heard  the  most  of  the  affair.  It  seems  to 
me  it  would  be  well  to  refrain  from  such 
hasty,  ill-considered  exclamations,  boys  ; 
and  for  both  teachers  and  scholars  to  get  in 
the  evidence  before  you  bring  in  the  verdict  and 
execute  sentence  on  the  offender.  And  for  ad  of 
us  to  remember  that,  in  the  great  day,  we 
must  ad  render  an  account  for  every  idle 
icord.  [ Exeunt  omnes.] 


DECLAMATION. 


BY  3IRS.  EMILY  HUNTINGTON  MILLER. 


They  thought  I  couldn’t  make  a  speech 
I'm  such  a  little  tot ! 

I'll  show  them  whether  I  can  do 
A  thing  or  two,  or  not. 

Don’t  be  afraid  to  fight  the  wrong, 

Or  stand  up  for  the  right — 

And  when  you’ve  nothing  else  to  say, 
Be  sure  you  say — “  Good  night.” 
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THE  SHEPHERDS. 

A  CHRISTMAS  EXERCISE. 

BY  ALTA  GRANT. 

Scene  First — Shepherds  watching  on  the  plains. 

First  Voice. 

The  night  is  long,  the  night  is  drear, 
Clouds  vail  the  starry  skies, 

And  silence,  like  a  sibyl’s  spell, 

On  field  and  forest  lies. 

Second  Voice. 

The  night  is  long,  the  night  is  drear, 
Gloom  drapes  the  dusky  plains, — 

But  over  Judah’s  captive  land 
A  darker  midnight  reigns. 

Third  Voice. 

The  night  is  long,  the  night  is  drear, 

But  day  shall  dawn  at  last — 

The  promised  time  is  near  at  hand, 

The  night  is  well  nigh  past. 

Fourth  Voice. 

In  vain  we  wait,  in  vain  we  hope, 

For  Israel’s  promised  king ; 

Beneath  the  Roman’s  heel  we  lie, 

The  years  no  rescue  bring. 

Fifth  Voice. 

Nay,  brother,  nay,  the  morning  dawns, 
The  light  breaks  in  the  east, 

And,  like  the  rising  sun,  shall  come 
Our  nation’s  great  High  Priest. 

Sixth  Voice. 

Would  God  that  even  now  the  Prince 
Of  Judah’s  tribe  were  come  ! 

Like  sheep,  without  a  shepherd’s  care, 

Our  scattered  people  roam. 

Several  Voices. 

Look,  brothers,  look  !  what  sudden  light 
Glows  in  the  eastern  sky  '? 

And  lo  !  a  strange  angelic  form 
In  brightness  drawing  nigh  ! 

( Tfa-y  how  their  heads  as  the  Angel  approaches , 
and  wait  to  hear,  his  message.) 

The  Angel. 

Fear  not,  fear  not,  faithful  shepherds, 
Tidings  glad  to  you  I  bring  ; 

For  in  Bethlehem  of  Judea 
Sleeps  the  nation’s  new-born  king. 

Bearing  joy  to  every  people 
Shall  the  tidings  spread  abroad  ; 

For  the  child  in  David’s  city 
Born  to-day  is  Christ  the  Lord. 


In  a  manger  ye  shall  find  him — 

This  the  heavenly  sign  shall  be — 

Him  before  whose  mighty  scepter 
All  the  earth  shall  bend  the  knee. 

( The  choir  break  forth  into  singing.) 
Glory  to  God  in  the  highest ! 

Glory  to  God ! 

Glory  to  God ! 

Glory  to  God  in  the  highest ! 

Peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men — 
Glory  !  Glory  !  Glory  ! 

Glory  to  God  in  the  highest ! 

Peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men — 
Glory  !  Glory  !  Glory  ! 

( The  music  should  be  arranged  for  the  chorus  to 
be  repeated  in  antiphonal  echoes ,  dying  away 
at  last  in  the  distance.) 

First  Voice. 

Brothers,  lo  !  those  angel  voices 
Thrill  no  more  the  listening  night, 

,  But  a  glory  fills  the  silence 

Fairer  than  the  morning  light. 

Unto  Bethlehem  of  Judea 
Let  us  even  now  be  gone, 

That  our  eyes  may  see  the  wonder 
By  the  Lord  to  us  made  known. 

( Four  of  them  go  to  seek  Jesus.) 

Scene  Second — The  shepherds  that  remained 
leading  the  return  of  the  others ;  as  they  ap¬ 
proach,  one  of  them  eagerly  exclaims : 

Tell  us,  brothers,  have  you  seen  Him  ? 

Have  you  seen  the  Holy  One  ? 

For  our  torn  and  scattered  nation 
Has  Messiah’s  reign  begun  ? 

First  Voice. 

Wondrous  things  our  eyes  have  witnessed, 
By  the  prophets  long  foretold  ; 

Surely  we  have  seen  the  Christ-child 
Prophesied  in  days  of  old. 

Second  Voice. 

In  a  manger  rude  we  found  him, 

Even  as  the  Angel  said. 

With  his  virgin  mother,  Mary, 

Watching  by  the  lowly  bed. 

First  Voice. 

Awe  and  wonder  at  His  presence 
F ell  on  those  who  filled  the  place, 

For  a  brightness  shone  about  Him 
Like  the  glory  of  God’s  face. 

Dumb  with  joy  we  gave  him  homage, 
Kneeling  at  His  holy  feet, 

To  thedand’s  remotest  limits 
Fain  the  tidings  to  repeat. 
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Surely,  he  is  King  Immanuel, 

Love  and  praise  to  Him  belong, 

Every  heart  should  bow  before  him, 
Joining  in  the  angels’  song. 

(  The  shepherds  and  the  choir  sing  together.) 
Glory  to  God,  etc. 


NEW  ENGLAND. 

A  RECITATION  FOR  TWO  BOYS. 


BY  M.  D.  S. 

We  live  in  a  delightful  country.  The  blue 
arch  above  us,  the  noble  streams  that  roll 
by  us,  the  green  hills  that  slope  gently 
around  us,  are  beautiful,  even  to  one  who 
has  seen  the  sunny  skies  of  Italy,  roamed 
the  banks  of  the  Guadalquiver,  or  seen  the 
day  dawn  from  Mont  Blanc. 

Here,  too,  burns  the  steady  flame  of  intel¬ 
lect— here  flash  the  more  restless  fires  of 
genius.  Here  are  generous  hearts  and  open 
hands.  A  lovely  land  is  this.  The  brave, 
the  good,  the  great,  are  here. 

Ear  to  the  East  you  will  find  a  rocky 
granite  shore,  forever  beaten  by  the  tireless 
waves  of  the  great  sea,  and  shadowed  by 
primeval  forests.  Here  are  numberless 
thriving  villages,  the  homes  of  the  honest, 
hard-working,  self-educated  poor,  from 
whose  humble  ranks  have,  in  every  age, 
arisen  those  who  guide  the  destiny  of  men ; 
and  prosperous  cities,  with  their  halls  of  jus¬ 
tice,  their  temples  of  literature  and  re¬ 
ligion,  and  the  luxurious  abodes  of  the  re¬ 
fined  and  wealthy. 

The  dwellers  in  this  land  are  fearless.  Do 
they  not  see  their  own  granite  mountains 
piercing  the  skies,  and  boldly  confronting 
the  lightning  and  thunder  of  heaven  ?  See 
they  not  their  huge  rocky  walls  standing  out 
into  the  ocean,  and  calmly  beating  back  its 
multitude  of  furious  waves  ?  They  are  fear¬ 
less,  and  the  heart  of  the  oppressor  quails ,  as 
his  ear  catches  the  distant  murmur  of  their 
indignation. 

Here,  too,  is  hospitality.  Travel  these 
mountains  over,  and  at  every  little  cabin 
where  you  have  partaken  the  best  it  can 
afford,  when  you  offer  compensation,  you 
are  met  by  a  look  of  astonishment,  and 
the  calm  reply,  “You  are  welcome  to  all 


you’ve  had,  sir ;  we  don’t  keep  tavern  here.” 
It  is  true  there  are  wicked  people ,  and  mean 
people ,  and  stingy  people ,  and  dirty  people, 
everywhere.  Yes,  everywhere. 

Every  little  village  has  its  purse-proud 
vaunter,  and  its  friendly ,  confidential  slan¬ 
derer,  who  stabs  the  reputation  inadvertently, 
when  he  had  better  stab  the  heart  on  purpose. 
But  judge  not  of  free  and  glorious  New 
England  by  the  off-scouring  of  her  rock, 
whom  she  has  spurned  from  her. 

The  saucy  peddler  who  vends  “  raal  gini- 
wine  nutmegs,  boughten  with  good  money 
to  hum,”  which  he  whittled  out  and  painted 
himself;  and  “solid  silver  watches,”  made 
I  by  the  tinner  of  his  own  village,  and  going 
only  when  they  are  carried  ;  and  “  all-fired 
strong  peppermint,”  which  is  only  stale 
water,  with  a  spoonful  of  essence  at  top ; 
and  “  tarnation  fine  French  calicoes,”  whose 
bright  colors  wash  out  in  the  first  shower. 

All  hail !  then,  to  rugged  New  England, 
the  home  of  religion,  scholarship,  and 
patient  energy;  the  early  home,  too,  of 
most  of  our  fathers  and  mothers ;  the  be¬ 
loved  land  to  which  their  fondest  thoughts 
return,  however  golden  has  been  their  suc¬ 
cess  in  this  generous,  unbounded  West. 

[Goes  out.] 

[ Peddler  runs  in  and  throws  down  his  pack.] 

Where’s  that  ’are  smart  little  sprig  of  the 
law — that  germ  of  the  aristocracy,  that  has 
been  a  talkin’  so  loud  about  stingy  people 
and  dirty  people  ?  I  say,  where  is  he  ?  I 
was  out  at  that  ’are  door,  and  heard  him 
thro’,  and  then  I  run  round  the  meetin’-us, 
and  clom  in  at  that  ’are  winder  to  catch 
him,  and  make  him  understand  that  a  sassy 
down-east  peddler  is  as  good  as  a  sassy  Boston 
lawyer.  I’ll  give  him  a  taste  of  old  Maine. 
Wc  don’t  call  ourselves  the  aristocracy  there. 
We  are  the  sovereign  people — the  slaminary 
of  the  land.  It  is  a  sassy  country  As  this 
sassy  aristocrat  obsarves.  The  rocky  moun¬ 
tains  stand  out  into  the  sky,  and  when  the 
harricanes  come  on,  they  beat  ’em  back  and 
make  ’em  turn  out  for  ’em. 

And  so  this  feller  opens  his  arms  to  all  the 
West,  and  welcomes  ’em  to  his  big  house  in 
Boston.  So  do  I  open  my  arms  to  all  this 
’ere  multitude,  and  offer  everything  in  my 
pack  for  a  reasonable  compensation.  Look 
at  these  ’ere  nutmegs  ;  see  if  they  aint  gini- 
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wine.  Says  I  whittled  ’em  out  myself— 
didn't — ’twas  dad — that  is,  dad  didn’t ;  but 
he  picked  ’em  off  the  trees  and  dried  ’em ; 
only  a  cent  a  piece.  Says  the  peddler  is  the 
off-scouring  of  the  land.  I  sot  him  down 
for  an  off-scouring  the  minute  I  seed  him. 
Guess  he  was  scoured  off  the  rock,  or  he 
wouldn’t  a  been  here.  Says  my  watches 
won’t  go  without  they’re  carried.  Look  at 
that  ’are  fine  metal  instrument.  It  ticks 
like  a  meetin’-us  bell,  and  there  aint  a  watch 
in  this  ’ere  town  that’ll  keep  up  with  it ; 
only  two  dollars  and  sixty-two  and  a  half 
cents  ;  and  if  you  say  you’re  lazy,  and  don’t 
want  a  watch  so  fast,  I’ll  not  pretend  it’s 
slow,  to  accommodate  you,  like  one  feller 
that  come  to  my  uncle,  Ginaral  Zerubabal 
Pingery,  who  is  a  tanner.  “  Ginaral  Pin- 
gery,”  says  he,  “  I  want  you  to  trade  with 
me  for  this  ’ere  dog  skin.  I  skinned  it  off 
the  fattest  dog  that  ever  you  seed.  He  was 
so  tarnal  fat  that  he  couldn’t  see  out  of  his 
eyes,  nor  hear  out  of  his  ears.  I  killed  him 
cause  he  was  so  fat.”  “  But,”  says  the  gina¬ 
ral,  “  it’s  a  nation  pity  he  wasn’t  a  lean  dog  ; 
a  fat  dog’s  skin  aint  worth  nothin’.”  “0, 
but,”  says  the  feller,  “  he  -wasn't  so  awful 
fat  neither.” 

Well,  I  suppose  you  want  to  go  on  with 
your  ex’cises,  and  I  am  agoing  to  lick  that 
feller  afore  I  sleep,  so  I’ll  just  bid  you  good¬ 
night  ;  but  arter  meetin’,  or  to-morrow,  I 
can  sell  you  anything  cheap — hankerchers — 
needles — pin*— sewin’  cotton — razors — soap  ; 
for  nothin’,  almost.  (Going.)  Maybe  some 
old  lady  ’d  like  some  snuff.  I’ve  got  some 
so  strong  ’t  ’ll  make  her  sneeze" the  cap 
off  her  head.  (Going.)  Maybe  some  of 
the  doctors ’d  like  some  physic.  Got  epi- 
cake  and  tatromatucks,  and  paregoric  so 
sleepy  it  ’ll  make  a  body  doze  on  the  corner 
of  a  harricane.  [Goes  out.] 


YOUNG  AMERICA. 


DECLAMATION . — BT  W.  O.  C. 


I  am  a  little  boy,  four  years  old.  I  go  to 
school,  and  I  can  say,  “  Con — stan — ti — no — 
pie.”  I  can  eat  my  bread  without  butter, 
when  ma  hasn’t  got  any  ;  and  I  can  crow 
like  a  rooster.  Would  you  like  to  hear  me  ? 
(Crows.)  Cock — a — doo’ — die — doo—  o-o  !  I  j 
am  a  good  boy,  and  mind  my  mother.  I  J 
never  use  tobacco,  nor  swear,  nor  drink  rum  ; 
and  I  can  tell  who  is  President  of  the  United 
States — Ulysses  S.  Grant,  of  Illinois. 


CHARLES  CARROLL  OF  CARROLLTON. 

AN  INCIDENT  AT  THE  SIGNING  OF  THE 
DECLARATION  OF  INDEPENDENCE. 


BY  JOHN  WESTALL. 


John  Hancock’s  bold  and  vigorous  hand 
Had  marked  indelibly  the  page 
That  told  the  sufferings  of  our  land. 

The  strength  of  her  heroic  age. 

And  he  who  first  from  Heaven  had  drawn 
The  lightning’s  forked  and  quivering  llame, 
On  that,  fair  Freedom’s  birth-day  morn, 
Appended  there  his  generous  name. 

And  there  in  bright  succession  rose, 

Like  stars  upon  the  unfading  sky, 

The  autographs  of  men  who  chose 
To  live  in  freedom,  or  to  die  ; 

Who  pledged  life,  fortune,  honor,  all 
Those  sacred  precepts  to  defend, 

Whose  light  Humanity  lets  fall 
On  those  who  feel  the  name  of  friend. 

When  up  rose  Carroll ;  he  whose  wealth 
Was  great,  whose  natural  bounties  large  ; 
Nor  quailed  he,  neither  sought  by  stealth 
To  escape  the  odious  freedom  charge. 

Yet  if  he  would,  lie  might  have  done, 

For  there  were  others  named  like  him ; 

Yet,  stainless  Liberty’s  true  son, 

He  could  n'ot  on  the  foul  tide  swim. 

And  when  men  whispered,  “  Millions  go  !  ” 
As  up  he  walked,  he  still  walked  on  ; 

And  when  they  added,  “  None  will  know,” 
Charles  Carroll  wrote,  “  of  Carrollton 
That  all  might  know  whose  name  shone  there 
Amidst  that  glorious  patriot  band — 

Might  know  the  lion’s  very  lair. 

When  Freedom’s  huntsmen  filled  the  land. 


THE  TWO  DANGERS. 


BY  UNCLE  EDWARD. 


A  responsive  declamation ,  in  character .  for  two 
boys.  The  teacher  can  give  hints  as  to  gesticu¬ 
lation.  for  an  earnest ,  alarmed ,  and  hopeless 
expression. 

First  Boy. 

See  the  poor  sailor  who  is  out  upon  the  sea, 
Rudderless  drifting,  with  a  shore  that’s  hard  a 
lee ; 

The  waves  are  dashing  madly,  and  the  wind  is 
far  from  soft, 

For  the  tempest  is  driving  the  rack  ; 

But  he  knows  “there’s  a  cherub  that  sits  up  aloft, 
And  looks  out  for  the  life  of  poor  Jack.” 
Second  Boy. 

See  the  poor  toper,  who  is  reeling  in  the  street, 
Fearfully  glancing  lest  a  demon  he  may  meet ; 
He's  out  upon  an  ocean  where  the  billows  madly 
roam. 

And  the  way  is  not  down  in  the  chart ; 

But  he  knows  of  no  cherub  to  guide  him  to  shore, 
And  he  sinks  with  his  poor,  broken  heart. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL  ACTING  CHA¬ 
RADE,  WITH  TABLEAU. 


BY  BRIDGE. 


AMERICA. 

Delineator.  (Addressing  the  audience.)  Our  sub¬ 
ject  is  geographical.  The  first  scene  represents  the 
whole  word.  It  is  a  word  of  several  syllables. 
Scene  second  is  a  tableau,  representing  the  same 
word. 

Scene  I.— America.  The  interior  of  a  rail¬ 
road  car ,  consisting  of  two  rows  of  chairs , 
with  an  aisle  between.  The  seats  are  occupied 
by  parties  of  young  gentlemen  and  ladies,  in  a 
very  merry  mood. 

First  Gentleman.  How  fast  we  had  to  run  ! 
I  thought  we  should  miss  the  train  ! 

First  Lady.  I  laughed  so  hard,  it  seemed, 
to  me  I  never  should  cease  again. 

Second  Gentleman.  Y ou  ran  so  fast ;  I  laugh 
at  the  thought ;  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Second  Lady.  When  the  conductor  comes, 
he’ll  say  this  is  a  merry  car  ! 

Third  Gentleman.  What  a  jolly  set  we 
we  were,  in  our  picnic  by  the  bay  ! 

Third  Lady.  Kate  and  Frank  were  upset 
in  a  boat,  a  comical  sight  were  they. 

Fourth  Gentleman.  They  looked  like  two 
drowned  chickens  ;  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Fourth  Lady.  When  the  conductor  comes, 
he’ll  say  this  is  a  merry  car  ! 

[The  Conductor  enters,  passes  through,  and 
collects  f  ares.  \ 

Fifth  Gentleman.  Let’s  sing. 

Fifth  Lady.  What  song  ? 

Sixth  Gentleman.  Your  memories  tax. 
Sixth  Lady.  Our  memories  here  all  fail. 
Seventh  Gentleman.  0,  sing  that  comic 
song  by  Saxe,  “  A  riding  on  a  rail.” 

This  song,  “  Singing  through  the  Forests :  Railroad 
Chorus,”  by  John  6.  Saxe,  may  be  found  in  “  The 
Singing  School,"  p.  25. 

Instead  of  the  above  song,  and  the  colloquy 
referring  to  it,  may  be  used  either  of  the 
following  arrangements  : 

Fifth  Gentleman.  Let’s  sing. 

Fifth  Lady.  What  song  ? 

Sixth  Gentleman.  All  take  a  part,  as  gaily 
on  we  go. 

Sir.t.h  Lady.  Sing,  “Music  makes  a  merry 
heart.” 

Seventh  Gentleman.  That  suits  us  all,  I 
know  ! 

This  song,  “  Music  makes  a  merry  heart,”  by  James 


E.  Murray,  may  be  found  ill  “  The  Pacific  Glee  Book 
p.  8,  published  by  Root  if  Cacly,  Chicago. 

(Or  this.) 

Fifth  Gentleman.  Let’s  sing 
Fifth  Lady.  What  song  ? 

Sixth  Gentleman. 

'Twill  suit  us  best. 

To  sing  the  grand  new  story, 

How  stretches  far,  from  East  to  West, 
Pacific  Railroad's  glory. 

Sing  “  The  Pacific  Railroad,”  by  Geo.  F.  Root,  iis 
“The  Pacific  Glee  Book;”  or  “  ThePacific  Railroad,” 
by  M.  B.  C.  Slade,  in  “  Golden  Robin,”  p.  186,  pub¬ 
lished  by  Oliver  Ditson,  Boston. 

All  sing.  (At  the  close  of  the  song  the  curtain 
falls.) 

Scene  II. — Tableau ,  America.  A  young  lady 
dresses  in  symbolic  costume,  and  holding  a 
shield,  bearing  the  American  coat  of  arms, 
represents  America.  The  Ameiican  eagle 
and  flag  should  appear. 

Just  back  of  this  central  figure  let  a  semi¬ 
circle  of  young  ladies,  dressed  with  red, 
white  and  blue,  sing  “  America."* 

This  tableau  may  be  varied  by  change  of  position. 
First  position— Let  the  central  figure  stand  with 
right  hand  and  arm  extended,  as  if  in  the  act  of 
benediction.  Second  Position — Let  both  arms  be 
outstretched,  as  indicating  wide-spread  domain. 
Third  Position— 'Let,  the  eyes  be  uplifted,  and  the 
right  hand  raised,  as  in  invocation.  Let  the  last 
stanza  of  “America”  “Our father’s  God,”  etc.,  be 
sang  during  the  third  and  last  position. 

(Curtain  falls.) 


*  An  elaborate  and  beautiful  tableau  may  be  ar¬ 
ranged  thus:  Let  America  be  the  central  figure,  as 
above.  Let  a  sufficient  number  of  girls  represent  the 
States  and  Territories ;  all  wearing  tlieNational  cold’s, 
but  each  bearing  some  distinguishing  mark  of  the 
State  she  represents.  The  arms  of  the  State,  upon  a 
flag  or  shield,  would  be  advisable  for  this  purpose. 
Find  “  The  Arms  of  all  the  States  find  Territories,"  in 
Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary,  p.  1755. 


THE  LITTLE  FLOWER’S  DEATH. 

A  TEMPERANCE  RECITATION. 


BY  UNCLE  EDWARD. 


There  was  horn,  in  the  morn, 

A  pretty  little  flower ; 

It  was  weary— night  was  dreary  ; 

In  the  stifled  room. 

Where  its  day  of  doom 

Seemed  but  to  dawn  with  the  day  of  its  birth; 

O,  but  it  felt  it  would  give  all  of  earth 
Just  for  the  dash  of  a  shower. 

Then  there  came — ’twas  a  shame — 

A  man  with  a  whisky  breath  ; 

O’er  its  dimples,  he  with  pimples, 
Placed  his  poison  nose, 

And  the  pretty  rose 

Under  his  breath,  that  was  fevered  and  hot, 

Folded  its  petals,  and  sank  in  its  pot. 

Struck  with  the  palsy  of  death. 
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LATEST  ACTING  CHARADE. 

SIC  TRANSIT  GLORIA  MUNDI.* 
BY  MARY  B.  C.  SLADE. 


CHARACTERS— 

Mb.  ami  Mi.s.  Miles. 

Angelina,  an  invalid. 

Doctor  Castor. 

Kate  ancl  May,  children. 

Bridget,  the  washerwoman. 

Anna  and  Nelly,  young  ladies. 

John,  a  student. 

Delineator. — Our  subject  is  a  familiar  Latin  sen¬ 
tence.  It  has  four  words;  the  four  scenes  repre¬ 
sent  these  four  words  in  their  regular  order.  The 
first  word  is  of  one  syllable ;  the  second  has  two ; 
the  third  three ;  and  the  fourth  two. 

Scene  I. — Sic.  A  sick  room.  Mrs.  Miles  ; 
Angelina  in  a  reclining  chair ;  Kate  tend¬ 
ing  a  kitten ;  May  holding  her  doll.  Dr. 
Castor  enters.  Mrs.  Miles  advances  to 
meet  him. 

Mrs.  Miles.  Good  morning,  my  dear  Doctor 
Castor,  Angelina  is  very  ill. 

Mag.  And  dolly  is  needing  a  plaster ; 
Kate.  And  Kitty  requires  a  pill. 

Dr.  Castor.  ( Taking  a  seat  by  Angelina.) 
Pulse,  quick  ;  tongue,  Miss  ;  much  fever? 

Mrs.  Miles.  Her  head,  it  is  far  from  right. 
We  must  cut  off  her  hair  to  relieve  her. 
Angelina.  That,  doctor,  will  kill  me  quite  ! 
Doctor  Castor.  I  fear  we  shall  have  to 
do  it. 

Mrs.  Miles.  Will  it  help  her  ?  then  do  it 
quick ! 

Angelina.  Alas,  I  can  never  go  through  it ! 
Mrs.  Miles.  (Supporting  Angelina  ;)  May. 
(Holding  up  the  doll ;)  Kate.  (Presenting  the 
kitten  :)  ( Exclaim  in  concert.) 

Dear  doctor,  she’s  very  sick.  (Curtain  falls.) 

Scene  II.— Transit.  A  parlor.  John,  sit¬ 
ting  by  a  table  studying  Astronomy .  Anna 
and  Nelly,  promenading  and  conversing 
about  their  travels. 

Anna.  Our  journey  across  the  Isthmus 
Half  stifled  us  all  with  heat. 

Kelly.  Au  contraire ,  we,  in  crossing  the  Alps 
Half  froze  our  fingers  and  feet. 

Anna.  Were  you  sick  in  crossing  the  ocean  ? 
Kelly.  No,  only  when  crossing  the  line. 
John. 

Cease  your  transit,  your  talk  and  commotion. 
You  hinder  this  lesson  of  mine  ! 

Anna.  Let  us  hear  the  lesson  ;  recite  it ; 

*  Translation  :  Thus  the  glory  of  the  world  passeth 
away. 


We  grave  as  professors  will  be. 

John.  Were  I  wrong  you  never  could 
right  it. 

You  don’t  know  astronomy  ! 

* 

(Recites,  while  the  young  ladies  continue  to 

promenade  across  the  stage ,  “  The  Transit  of 

Venus.") 

Venus  is  sometimes  seen  to  pass  over  the 
disc  of  the  sun, 

Presenting,  when  this  thing  happens,  a  cer¬ 
tain  phenomenon 

Analogous  unto  that  of  a  solar  eclipse  by  the 
moon — 

If  you  only  would  cease  your  transits,  I 
could  learn  my  lesson  soon. 

Anna.  Can  you  recite  the  story  of  pious 
Jeremiah? 

John.  Not  I. 

Anna.  Nell  can. 

John.  0,  nonsense  !  come  now,  I’d  like  to 
try  her. 

Kelly.  Good  Jeremiah  Hovrox,  an  Eng¬ 
lishman  of  Hoole — 

Anna.  Where’s  that  ? 

Kelly.  An  English  village,  somewhere 
near  Liverpool. 

John.  Pray  stick  to  your  astronomy  as 
though  you  were  at  school. 

Kelly.  Failing  in  my  geography,  she’d  say 
I  was  a — dunce. 

John.  Go  on  with  your  astronomy.  Of 
that  I  see  no  sign. 

Kelly.  Found  Tycho  Brahe  incorrect ;  this 
hero,  then,  of  mine, 

Predicts  a  transit  that  should  come  in  1639. 

Our  pious  student  longed  to  see  this  great 
phenomenon ; 

But  ah,  he  found  that  it  would  come  the 
Sabbath  day  upon ! 

As  Jeremiah  Hovrox  always  went  to  church, 
he  fancied 

’Twould  be  a  sin  to  stay  at  home  a-watching‘ 
Venus’  transit. 

So  after  waiting  eight  long  years,  he  then 
this  duty  hard  did  ; 

He  went  to  meeting  twice  that  day  !  and  thus 
was  he  rewarded ; 

Fair  Venus  saw  the  duty  done,  and  to  reward 
him  for  it. 

’Twixt  meetings  transited  the  sun,  and 
Jeremiah  saw  it.  (Curtain  falls.) 
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Scene  III.— Gloria.  Same  as  Scene  I.  An¬ 
gelina,  in  a  close  cap,  holds  her  beautiful 
hair  in  her  hands  weeping  over  it.  May  holds 
her  broken  doll ,  and  Kate  her  kitten.  All  are 
Weeping.  Mrs.  Miles  sits  with  her  hand¬ 
kerchief  at  her  eyes. 

Angelina. 

My  hair,  it  was  my  glory,  all ! 

That  cruel  barber  cut  it,  ma ! 

Kate. 

My  cat,  she  was  my  glory,  ah  ! 

That  cruel  bone  has  killed  her,  ma  ! 

Alay. 

My  doll,  she  was  my  glory,  ah ! 

The  cruel  rocker  smashed  her,  ma  ! 

(Curtain  falls.) 

Scene  IV.— Mundi.  Same  room.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Miles,  May,  and  Bridget,  the 
washerwoman. 

Bridget. 

An’  how  will  I  do  the  washing? 

An’  where  are  the  clothes  and  soap  ? 

Mrs.  Miles. 

Go  find  them  down  in  the  basement ; 

You  know  how  to  wash,  I  hope? 

Mr.  Allies. 

Shall  we  have  an  excellent  dinner  ? 

Can  Jones  dine  with  me  a  day  ? 

Mrs.  Miles. 

On  washday,  you  thoughtless  sinner  ! 

No,  keep  all  your  Joneses  away  ! 

Mavy. 

I  must  wear  my  Sunday  bonnet ; 

My  school  hat  is  crushed  and  torn. 

Mrs.  Miles. 

Ah  !  well-a-day ;  mercy  on  it ! 

The  bother  of  Monday  morn ! 

(Curtain  falls.) 

Scene  Y.— Recitation.  The  same  room. 
Mrs.  Miles  walks  to  and  fro,  musing.  Then 
turns  to  the  audience  and  recites  ;  giving  strong 
emphasis  to  the  charade  words  in  the  last  line. 

Airs.  Miles. 

My  children’s  pets  I  hear  them  mourn  ; 

My  daughter’s  curls  have  lost  their  glory  ; 
So  from  us  oft  our  joys  are  torn  ; 

Our  best  delights  are  transitory. 

We  watch  our  dearest  joys  arise, 

And  then  we  see  them  one  by  one  die  ! 
Shall  not  this  write  before  your  eyes — 

This  truth,  Sic— Transit— Gloria— Mundi ! 
(Curtain  falls.) 


THE  CHOICE  FOR  GLORY. 

EXERCISE  FOR  A  CLASS  OF  FOUR  BOYS. 


BY  UNCLE  EDWARD. 


First  Boy.  The  hunter. 

While  the  stars  are  shining  above  in  the  sky, 

And  the  moon  looks  down  with  her  silvery  eye, 

I,  a  hunter  bold,  will  away  to  the  wood, 

While  the  owl  is  out  with  her  cowering  hood  ; 
And  I’ll  meet  the  wild  beasts  in  their  darksome 
lair — 

The  lion,  the  panther,  the  boar,  and  the  bear ; 

I  will  bring  them  in  to  the  wondering  crowd, 

Who  shall  sing  of  my  praises,  and  sing  them 
loud. 

Second  Boy.  The fislier. 

Ere  the  sun  comes  out  from  his  bed  in  the  East, 
And  wakes  up  the  flower,  or  the  bird,  or  the 
beast, 

I’ll  launch  me  my  boat,  and  away  to  the  sea, 
Where  the  winds  and  the  waves  are  rollicking 
free ; 

I  will  bring  in  the  fish  that  are  in  my  net ; 

The  choicest  that  swim  in  the  water  I’ll  get ; 

So  I’ll  laugh  at  the  wind  and  the  dashing  wave, 
And  men  shall  acknowledge  me  chief  of  the 
brave. 

Third  Boy.  The  gardener. 

In  the  garden  I’ll  work,  among  the  choice  flowers, 
And  show  to  the  world  that  I.  too,  have  powers 
Quite  equal  to  yours  in  the  sea  and  the  wood, 

By  culling  bright  flowers,  so  sweet  and  so  good  ; 
I'll  bring  my  bouquet,  and  each  wondering  guest 
Shall  say,  of  the  three,  that  my  lot  is  the  best ; 
Though  only  a  gardener,  humble  and  small, 

The  boon  that  I  bring  shall  be  sweetest  of  all. 

Fourth  Boy.  The  philanthropist. 

You  speak  of  brave  deeds  in  the  wood  and  the 
sea ; 

Brightest  flowers  you’ll  bring  ;  and  with  match-. 

less  glee 

You  claim  all  the  praises  that  men  shall  accord, 
But  I  shall  prefer  the  sweet  praise  of  the  Lord  ; 
So  I'll  hunt  for  the  poor,  the  forlorn,  and  the  sad  ; 
I’ll  fish  for  the  wretched,  forsaken,  and  bad ; 

I'll  cultivate  flowers  to  bloom  up  above, 

In  deeds  of  sweet  mercy,  and  words  lull  oflove. 

All  together. 

Let  this  the  ambition  of  all  of  ns  be, 

To  aim  for  the  praise  of  the  Blessed  ;  and  He 
Whose  love  is  eternal,  and  honest,  and  true, 
Shall  give  joy  enough  here  ;  and  though  very  few 
May  know  of  our  deeds,  and  accord  to  us  praise, 
We'll  live  on  the  los'e  of  the  poor  we  may  raise ; 
And  we’ll  trust  that  in  heaven  at  last  may  find 

That  the  richest  of  praise  comes  to  him  that  is 
kind. 
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TALKING  FLOWERS. 


BY  MARY  B.  C.  SLADE. 

Persons.— This  piece  may  be  performed  by  twelve 
little  girls  personating  the  flowers,  a  very  small  child 
and  a  larger  girl  representing  mother  and  daughter ; 
and  a  group  of  very  little  boys  and  girls  for  the  mosses 
and  ferns. 

Arrangement.— Arrange  the  children  in  a  semi¬ 
circle,  having  the  group  for  “  Mosses  and  Ferns  ”  at 
one  end ;  let  the  two  tallest  personate  Sunflower  and 
Dahlia,  standing  midway  of  the  line ;  let  Convolvulus 
come  next  to  Dahlia,  twining  her  arms  about  the  lat¬ 
ter.  Arrange  the  others  according  to  their  bight, 
the  tallest  nearest  the  center.  Let  mother  and  child 
stand  a  little  apart  from  the  flowers. 

Decoration.— If  in  the  season  of  flowers,  let  each 
have  a  wreath  and  bouquet.  If  possible,  of  the  flower 
she  represents ;  if  not,  of  any  other  flower  or  foliage. 

The  Child  sings  :  Air — “Nelly  Bly.” 

Mother  dear,  mother  dear,  see  the  flowers  smile  ! 
I  wish  I  could  their  voices  hear ;  come,  listen, 
now,  awhile. 

Sweet  blossoms,  dear  blossoms,  sing,  0  sing  to 
me! 

I’ll  hark  to  you,  I’ll  list  to  you,  to  hear  your 
melody. 

The  Mother  sings. 

Hush,  my  love — hush,  my  love,  listen,  darling, 
now! 

When  the  winds  the  flowers  move,  they  murmur, 
soft  and  low— 

Sweet  blossoms,  dear  blossoms,  sing,  O  sing  to 
me! 

I’ll  hark  to  you,  I’ll  list  to  you,  to  hear  your 
melody. 

The  Flowers  sing. 

Gentle  child,  meek  and  mild,  listening  she 
stands  ; 

Parted  are  her  rosy  lips,  and  clasped  her  lily 
hands. 

“  Sweet  blossoms,  dear  blossoms,  sing,”  she 
says,  “  to  me!” 

Now  hark  to  us,  now  list  to  us,  to  hear  our 
melody. 

Tulip  recites ,  or  sings. 

I  am  a  Tulip,  my  dress  is  bright ; 

It  glitters  like  gold  in  the  morning  light. 

I  know  I  am  brilliant,  and  rare,  and  gay. 

At  first  I  was  proud,  until,  one  day, 

I  learned  that  I  was  not  near  half  so  sweet 
As  plain  little  Mignonette,  down  by  my  feet. 

Mignonette  replies. 

Beautiful  Tulip,  the  Hand  Divine 
Made  me  for  sweetness,  and  you  to  shine. 

The  Dahlia. 

I  am  a  Dahlia,  with  heart  of  gold. 

The  radiant  hue  of  each  purple  fold 
Of  my  dress  is  like  velvet  to  deck  a  queen. 

I’m  the  happiest  Dahlia  that  ever  was  seen ! 


But  more  than  my  beauty,  or  pride,  or  power, 
Love  I  this  gentle  Convolvulus  flower, 

That  trustfully  grasps  my  strong,  high  stem, 
And  decks  my  brow  like  a  diadem. 

The  Convolvulus. 

And  I  love  you,  for  when  I  was  young, 

With  feeble  tendrils,  I  faintly  clung 

To  a  Sunflower  bold,  but  she  shook  me  aside  ; 

Then  you,  dear  Dahlia,  support  supplied. 

The  Sunflower. 

I  did  not  mean  to  be  rude  that  day ; 

I  turned  to  the  sun,  and  you  stood  in  my  way. 

The  Sensitive  Plant.  (By  the  very  smallest 
I  am  the  little  Sensitive  Plant ;  [child.) 

I  should  like  to  say  more,  but,  indeed,  I  can't! 
The  Blue-eye. 

I  am  the  meek,  little  Blue-eyed  grass ; 

There  are  few  who  see  me,  as  on  they  pass  ; 

But  I  can  look  up  with  my  pretty, “blue  eye, 

To  the  warm,  kind  sun,  in  the  beautiful  sky  ; 
And  I  never  am  chilled  when  cold  winds  blow, 
Because  my  dear  home  is  so  sheltered  and  low. 
Blue-eye  will  teach  you,  in  accents  mild, 

Learn  to  be  humble  and  lowly,  my  child. 

The  Violet. 

I  am  the  Violet,  and  I  dwell 

Under  the  shade  of  the  sweet  Heathbell. 

Early,  at  dawning,  it  rings,  and  it  rings, 

To  waken  me,  ere  the  Redbreast  sings. 

I  am  happy,  so  happy,  the  live-long  day  ; 

For  I  love  in  my  lowly  home  to  stay ; 

And  I  know  that  the  sunny  days  of  spring 
The  love  of  the  children  to  me  will  bring. 

The  Gentian. 

I  am  the  Gentian,  with  fringe  of  blue. 

Upward  I  gaze  all  the  long  day  through. 

I  do  not  know  whence  the  flowers  all  come  ; 

But  it  seems  to  me  the  blue  sky  is  my  home. 
When  I  bloom,  the  winter  draws  nigfi : 

The  loveliest  flowers  are  beginning  to  die  ; 

And  leaves  are  falling,  from  vine  and  tree. 

Does  it  make  you  sad?  It  is  sad  to  me. 

The  Columbine 

I  am  the  Columbine,  and  I  keep 
Sweet  honey  drops  in  my  nectaries  deep. 

The  humming  bird  and  the  busy  bee 
Know  what  they  find  when  they  fly  to  me. 

I  teach  this  lesson,  that  free  from  sin 
You  keep  the  cells  of  the  soul  within  ; 

That  love’s  sweet  honey  you  may  bestow 
On  those  who  about  you  come  and  go. 

The  Buttercup . 

I  am  the  Buttercup,  shining  like  gold ; 

With  a  smile  for  the  young,  and  a  smile  for  the 
old, 

I  grow  in  the  sunshine,  and  grow  in  the  shade  ; 
I'm  the  cheeriest  flower  that  ever  was  made. 
When  the  little  ones  find  me,  they  dance  with 
delight, 
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As  they  fill  up  their  aprons  with  Buttercups 
bright ; 

“Now  see  who  loves  butter!''  they  shouting 
begin, 

As  they  hold  me  up  under  each  lily-white  chin. 
The  Sweetbrier. 

I  am  the  Sweetbrier,  and  I  grow 

By  the  wayside  hedge,  where  the  children  go. 

They  search  about  in  my  fragrant  home, 

And  say,  “  It  is  time  for  the  buds  to  come!” 

I  keep  quite  still,  till  some  gentle  child 
Partw  the  leaves,  with  her  fingers  mild  ; 

Then  I  send  my  breath  of  fragrance  out, 

And  smile,  as  I  hear  the  joyous  shout, 

“  The  roses  have  come!  the  roses  are  herel 
I  will  carry  this  home  to  my  mother  dear.” 

The  Mosses  and  Ferns.  (In  concert.) 

Little  Mosses  and  Ferns  are  we  ; 

We  dwell  in  the  forest,  glad  and  free; 

We  joyfully  drink  the  gentle  rain  ; 

We  smile  when  the  bright  sun  shines  again, 

Our  fragrant  thanks  to  the  setting  sun 
We  breathe,  when  our  happy  day  is  done. 

Flowers ,  Mosses  and  Ferns  sing.  Air— “  Song 
of  the  Flowers,”  p.  48,  “  Merry  Chimes.” 

Little  child,  an  offering 
Of  our  fragrant  love  we  bring. 

God  has  made  us  fair  and  bright, 

For  your  pleasure  and  delight. 

From  the  garden,  field  and  wood, 

Sing,  O  sing,  the  Lord  is  good! 

Little  child,  a  flower  art  thou, 

In  the  dear  Lord’s  garden,  now. 

Gentle  dews  of  heavenly  love 
Fall  upon  you  from  above. 

Sing  with  flowers  of  field  and  wood— 
Sing,  O  sing,  the  Lord  is  good. 

Child,  Mother,  and  Flowers  sing. 

Father  dear,  who  sends  the  flowers 
In  the  field,  the  wood,  the  bowers, 

Joyous  notes  of  sweetest  praise, 

Unto  Thee  our  voices  raise — 

Sing  as  loving  spirits  should — 

Sing,  O  sing,  the  Lord  is  good. 


OLD  BOYS. 


DECLAMATION. — BY  RALPH  G.  LEONARD. 


The  nineteenth  century  is  a  progressive 
age,  and  that  is  just  what  I  complain  of. 
The  world  is  getting  so  fast  that  boys  now¬ 
adays  don’t  have  time  to  be  boys.  We 
hardly  get  off  our  pinafores,  get  into  sus¬ 
penders  and  boots,  make  a  kite  or  two,  learn 
to  skate  and  play  a  good  game  at  ball,  eat 
two  or  three  Christmas  dinners,  hurrah  for 


Fourth  of  July,  get  fairly  into  our  teens, 
and  then  it  is  all  over  with  us.  Next  thing 
you  know  we  are  fast  young  men,  with  tall 
hats,  and  fancy  cravats  and  canes.  It  is  not 
our  fault  either  ;  we  are  goaded  into  it  by 
the  tendencies  of  the  age.  It  was  a  very 
different  thing  with  our  grandfathers  ;  youth 
|  was  something  worth  having,  then.  Vastly 
different,  too,  with  the  old  boys  before  the 
flood — Seth,  and  Methuselah,  and  Enoch, 
and  the  rest  of  them.  I  suppose  they  stayed 
boys  until  they  were  three  hundred  or  so  ; 
spent  about  two  hundred  years  on  arithme¬ 
tic,  fifty  on  the  multiplication  table,  and  had 
no  one  to  hurry  them  up  and  call  them  lazy. 
They  had  no  Latin  grammar  to  learn — no 
history,  either.  Oh  !  but  life  was  a  jollyvthing 
then.  They  could  take  it  easy — spend  a 
week  at  a  Christmas  dinner,  and  ten  days  at 
Fourth  of  July.  They  weren’t  told  not  to 
tear  their  clothes,  and  not  to  whistle  “  Cap¬ 
tain  Jenks”  in  the  house,  and  not  to  have 
j  negro  minstrels  in  the  barn,  nor  not  to  dance 
breakdowns  on  the  parlor  carpet.  They 
were  not  called  a  nuisance,  and  sent  back  to 
wipe  their  feet  on  the  door  mat — not  one  of 
them.  I  have  tried  it  a  dozen  years  and 
more.  It  is  no  use.  I’m  going  to  give  it  up 
now,  buy  a  book  on  etiquette,  and  a  new 
razor,  and  cultivate  a  moustache. 

WHEN  ARE  WE  HAPPIEST? 

BY  BRIDGE. 

[Air — “  America .”] 

Mary.  Is  it  when  birds  and  flowers 

Gladden  the  long,  bright  hours, 

In  sweet  spring  time? 

Anna.  No  ;  spring  time  will  not  stay, 

And  all  the  flowers  of  May 
Fade,  and  birds  fly  away 

To  some  warm  clime. 

Mary.  Is  it  when  pretty  toys 

Add  to  our  childish  joys, 

Making  us  glad  ? 

Anna.  No  ;  for  if  then  we  find 

One  hand  to  strife  inclined, 

One  heart  with  thoughts  unkind. 
How  soon  we’re  sad. 

Mary.  Is  it  when  childhood’s  days 
Are  spent  in  wisdom’s  ways 
Of  pleasantness  ? 

Both.  Yes,  let  us  sing  and  say, 

If  we  are  good  each  day, 

Joy  shall  our  onward  way 
Forever  bless ! 
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AN  ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME. 


BT  M.  G.  KENNEDY. 


They  say,  sometimes,  that  walls  have  ears. 
I  don’t  know  how  that  is  ;  but  I  do  know 
that  if  these  old  wralls  have  ears,  they  will 
hear  some  wonderful  things  to-night ;  and 
if  they  have  eyes,  will  see  a  sight  worth  be¬ 
holding  ;  and  if  they  had  a  tongue,  it  would 
find  utterance  in  a  shout  —  a  long,  loud, 
triumphant  shout  ot  welcome. 

Welcome,  loved  parents  ;  welcome,  kind 
friends  ;  welcome,  dear  schoolmates  ;  ivel- 

,  come,  one  and  all,  to  the - anniversary  of 

the - ,  this  glorious  day  of - 18  — — - ! 

!  (Fill  blanks  to  suit.) 

But  alas  !  the  walls  are  dumb  ;  and  I  am 
afraid  that  if  they  have  any  hearts,  they  are 
as  cold  and  hard  as  the  materials  of  which 
they  are  built.  But  no  ..matter  ;  for  within 
them  are  gathered  human  beings,  whose 
hearts  beat  warmly,  and  tenderly,  and  lov¬ 
ingly,  this  night  of  all  nights  ;  and  the  one 
chord  to  which  each  thrills  is — Welcome  ! 

As  all  could  not  give  this  feeling  utterance, 
i  they  have  appointed  me  to  express  it ;  to 
embody  in  the  one  voice,  the  united  cry  of 
welco  me ! 

Dear  friends,  let  me  beg  you  not  to  meas- 
j  lire  this  welcome  by  my  size  ;  my  love  can 
be  great,  though  my  inches  are  few  ;  if  my 
body  don’t  take  up  much  room,  my  heart-  is 
large  enough  to  contain  you  all. 

My  heart !  I  beg  pardon.  Our  heart ! 
for  our  pastor  bids  you  welcome  to  this 
gathering  of  the  lambs  of  his  flock.  Even 
now,  the  words  of  the  Master  ring  in  his 
ears,  “  Whoso  shall  receive  one  such  little 
child  in  my  name,  receiveth  me.”  Me! 
Blessed  Jesus,  may  each  one  here  to-night 
iindeed  receive  into  his  heart  the  children’s 
I  Saviour.  (To  be  said  with  clasped  hands  arid 
closed  eyes ,  taking  care  that  it  is  indeed  a  prayer 
from  the  heart.) 

Our  superintendent  greets  and  welcomes 
you  ;  and  in  the  name  of  Him  who  has  said, 
‘‘Suffer  the  little  children  to  come  unto 
me,”  thanks  you  for  all  your  kindness — past, 
Ipresent,  and  yet  to  come. 

Our  teachers  take  up  the  cry,  and  fain 
would  shout  it  out,  that  all  the  earth  might 
hear — welcome  !  welcome  at  all  times  ;  but 


thrice  welcome  on  this,  our  anniversary 
night. 

My  dear  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  school 
will  tell  you  that — 

“  Many  are  the  sorrows,  many  are  the  tears, 

Many  are  the  hopes,  and  many  are  the  fears, 

That  have  crossed  our  pathway  since  we  last 
did  meet ; 

But  we  are  come  again,  our  kindred  and  our 
friends  to  greet,” 

And  welcome  you,  dear  friends,  this  festal 
night.  Even  my  cherished  schoolmates,  the 
little  “lambs  of  the  flock,”  echo  the  shout, 
and  cry — come,  come,  come  !  (First  come 
with  almost  a  shout,  and  decreasing  to  a  low  but 
perfectly  distinct  tone.) 

But  hark !  What  is  that  ?  I  thought  I 
heard  another,  a  far  off,  and  yet  near,  echo 
of  come,  come,  come  !  (Commence  in  a  loud 
whisper,  and  gradually  increase  the  voice.) 

Ah  yes !  Jesus  himself,  the  children’s 
friend,  is  in  our  midst  to-night,  and  bids  you 
welcome ;  but  calls  to  each,  “  Come  unto 
me,”  for  “  verily  I  say  unto  you,  except  ye 
he  converted,  and  become  as  little  children, 
ye  shall  not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.” 

Dear,  kind  friends — old  and  young,  rich 
and  poor,  learned  and  unlearned — let  us  obey 
this  call,  for  he  loves  us  all ;  then  at  the  last, 
great  anniversary  meeting,  on  the  other 
shore — 

“  The  angels  will  stand,  on  the  heavenly  strand, 

And  sing  their  welcome  home.” 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  CHIVALRY. 


DECLAMATION. — BT  RALPH  G.  LEONARD. 


The  days  of  chivalry  have  passed  away; 
their  jousts  and  tournaments  live  only  in  the 
stories  of  old  romance.  Stately  dames,  fair 
maidens,  courtiers,  pages,  and  minstrels, 
have  vanished  long  since  from  castle  and 
hall,  and  the  high  battlements  of  their  feudal 
terraces  have  crumbled  back  to  dust.  But 
the  spirit  of  chivalry  lives  on.  It  flushes  in 
many  a  bright  eye — it  throbs  under  many  a 
coarse  jacket.  No  adventurous  knight  clasps 
On  his  armor  to-day,  and  rides  forth  to  re¬ 
dress  wrong  and  win  honor  for  his  lady  love  ; 
but  true  hearts  and  loyal,  all  overthe'world, 
daily  buckle  on  the  'Christian  armor,  and 
fight  brave  battles  against  -wrong  and  for  the 
right.  Nameless  and  bloodless  these  battles 
may  he,  but  the  Eye  that  never  grows  dim, 
watches  over  them  and  notes  the  victor  ; 
and  at  last,  when  the  lists  are  closed,  many 
a  valiant  wrestler,  of  whom  the  world  never 
heard,  shall  hear  his  name  read  off  among 
those — Knighted  on  the  Battlefield. 
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ABOUT  VOICES.— A  RECIPE. 


BT  JIBS.  SABAH  EDWARDS  HENSHAW. 


No  doubt  you  have  seen  your  mamma 
Often  carefully  look 

For  what  she  called  “a  recipe,” 

Turning  the  leaves  of  a  book. 

Now  here’s  one  for  you — a  cure 
For  quarreling ;  only  try  it! 

A  recipe  which  is  always  sure 
To  bring  you  peace  and  quiet. 

It  is  not  so  much  what  you  say, 

As  the  manner  in  which  you  say  it ; 

It  is  not  so  much  the  language  you  use, 

As  the  tones  in  which  you  convey  it. 

“  Come  here  !”  I  sharply  said, 

And  the  baby  cowered  and  wept ; 

“  Come  here !”  I  cooed,  and  he  looked  and 
smiled, 

And  straight  to  my  lap  he  crept. 

The  words  may  be  mild  and  fair, 

And  the  tones  may  pierce  like  a  dart ; 

The  words  may  be  soft  as  the  summer  air, 

And  the  tones  may  break  the  heart. 

For  words  but  come  from  the  mind, 

And  grow  by  study  and  art ; 

But  the  tones  leap  forth  from  the  inner  self, 

And  reveal  the  state  of  the  heart. 

Whether  you  know  it  or  not — 

Whether  you  mean  or  care. 

Gentleness,  kindness,  love  and  hate, 

Envy  and  anger  are  there. 

Then  would  you  quarrels  avoid, 

And  in  peace  and  love  rejoice. 

Keep  anger  not  only  out  of  your  words , 

But  keep  it  out  of  your  voice. 


TRAINING  CHILDREN. 


BY  R.  L.  CUMNOCK,  PROFESSOR  OF  ELOCUTION  IN 
NOBTHWESTERN  UNIVERSITY. 


Children  learn  more  by  observation  than  pre¬ 
cept.  There  is  an  instinctive  propriety  in  their 
words  and  actions.  Naturalness  and  simplicity 
have  always  been  accorded  them  ;  and  nowhere 
does  the  sweet  presence,  and  artless  life  of  a 
child,  manifest  itself  more  than  before  an  audi¬ 
ence.  Its  tender  emotion  and  artless  speech  are 
always  refreshing.  Hence  the  simple  words  of 
a  child  have  often  impressed  the  sinner  when  the 
appeals  of  the  pulpit  have  been  neglected.  In 
training  children  to  speak,  we  fear  too  much 
effort  has  been  put  forth.  Many  mothers  and 
teachers  have  so  forced  their  children  from  their 
natural  expression  and  simplicity,  that  their 
words  sound  more  like  the  prating  of  parrots 
than  the  utterance  of  children.  Let  a  child 
speak  as  a  child ,  and  not  with  the  primness  of 
an  old  man  or  woman  ;  and  we  should  have,  at 


least,  one  excellence,  viz.  :  that  of  being  natural. 
The  first  care  of  parents,  or  teachers,  should  be 
the  choice  of  proper  selections.  It  is  impossi¬ 
ble  for  a  child  to  describe  the  beauties  of  Heaven 
or  the  terrors  of  the  judgment.  Such  selections 
are  beyond  its  comprehension.  It  must  have 
subjects  involving  the  scenes  and  incidents  of 
its  own  life.  It  will  then  be  in  sympathy  at  once 
with  its  task,  and  will  render  it  with  all  that 
sprightly  ease  which  perfect  acquaintance  with 
the  subject  always  gives.  The  highest  results  of 
expression  arise  from  a  keen  appreciation  of  the 
subject,  and  without  which  all  expression  is 
mechanical  and  labored.  The  child  must  be 
able,  at  a  glance,  to  take  in  the  sentiment  of  the 
selection,  to  be  familiar  with  all  the  modes  of 
mind  the  piece  involves,  else  it  will  try  to  repre¬ 
sent  something  of  which  it  has  never  seen  or  ex¬ 
perienced  a  like.  How  absurd  to  ask  a  child  to 
represent  a  drunken  man,  when  it  has  never  seen 
any  one  under  the  influence  of  liquor.  Be  care¬ 
ful,  then,  and  select  such  pieces  as  will  come 
within  the  conception  of  children.  The  next 
thing  to  be  attended  to  is  the  child’s  articula¬ 
tion  and  pronunciation.  And  here  we  might  re¬ 
mark,  our  first  sentence  has  its  invariable  ful¬ 
fillment.  You  cannot  teach  a  child  to  pronounce 
properly  if  you  pronounce  improperly.  You 
may  endeavor  to  teach  it  to  pronounce  the  words 
of  its  piece  properly,  but  it  will  consider  the 
corrected  pronunciation  as  only  for  the  occa¬ 
sion,  and  will  immediately  lapse  into  its  former 
habits.  The  habits  formed  by  observation  of 
the  ordinary  modes  of  pronunciationMvill  in¬ 
variably  control  the  child.  The  children  of  cul¬ 
tured  and  correctly  spoken  parents  can  always 
be  distinguished.  If  you  would  have  your  chil¬ 
dren  speak  properly,  you  must  speak  so  yourself, 
and  should  it  be  so  unfortunate  that  you  have 
encouraged  the  formation  of  bad  habits  of 
speaking,  you  must  correct  yourself  as  well  as 
your  child.  We  do  not  wish  to  discourage  the 
solicitude  parents  evince  in  this  matter,  .but 
merely  to  suggest  the  great  error  in  training 
them  occasionally  to  pronounce  properly,  and 
then  allowing  them  to  relapse  into  their  former 
habits.  Let  the  child  be  taught  on  every  occa¬ 
sion  to  pronounce  its  words  correctly,  and  let 
its  daily  conversation  be  as  correct  as  its  efforts 
in  public,  and  this  most  important  part  of  the 
work  will  be  forever  accomplished.  In  reference 
to  gesticulation,  and  movement  on  and  off  the 
stage,  a  variety  of  views  exists.  Some  think  that 
a  stylish  bow  and  movement  are  the  chief  excel¬ 
lence.  It  is  proper  we  should  give  attention  to 
the  details  of  movement,  but  they  should  always 
be  treated  as  secondary.  People  do  not  assem¬ 
ble  to  witness  graceful  gymnastics,  but  to  hear 
words  ot  instruction  and  profit.  In  this  matter 
of  gesticulation  and  movement,  very  few  rules 
I 
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are  safe.  Nature  is  the 
great  teacher,  and  any  de¬ 
parture  from  her  teach¬ 
ings  must  result  unfor¬ 
tunately.  Let  a  child, 
then,  move  in  the  most 
graceful  manner  possible ; 
let  the  bows  he  respectful 
and  dignified;  the  ges¬ 
tures  few,  and,  when 
made,  always  as  helps  to 
the  thought,  and  not  as 
mere  ornamentation.  We 
have  intentionally  made 
these  suggestions  gener¬ 
al  ;  perhaps  we  may  here¬ 
after  offer  some  special 
advice. 


A  PICTURE  STORY. — Subject  for  Composition. 


PROSE  TRANSLATION 
OF  PICTURE  STORY. 

The  subject  of  this  story 
is  economy ;  which  means, 
how  to  make  the  best  use 
of  a  dollar.  Walter’s  hither  was  not  a  poor  man, 
for  he  owned  a  nice  farm.  He  provided  good 
clothes  for  his  family,  and  good  things  for  them 
to  eat.  But  he  always  said  that  no  one  knew  how 
to  use  a  dollar  until  he  had  earned  it.  So  when 
his  hoys  came  to  him  and  wanted  spending 
money,'  he  told  them  to  earn  it.  So  they  had  to 
go  to  work  and  earn  it  the  best  way  they  could. 
When  Walter  found  an  old  horse-shoe  along  the 
street  he  picked  it  up  and  saved  it.  Sometimes 
he  pulled  old  nails  out  of  boards ;  and  sometimes 
even  old  spikes.  Once  a  ship  was  wrecked  on 
the  shore,  and  he  found  old  spikes  in  the  planks. 
He  was  sorry  for  the  poor  sailors  that  had  been 
wrecked ;  but  he  thought  the  spikes  had  better 
not  be  lost. 

When  Walter  carried  his  tub  to  the  black¬ 
smith’s.  the  man  weighed  it,  and  paid  him  a 
penny  a  pound.  So  when  he  went  home,  with 
the  money  jingling  in  his  pocket,  he  thought  he 
knew  the  worth  of  a  shilling,  at  any  rate ;  and 
he  thought  he  should  know  pretty  well  how  to 
use  it.  He  resolved  to  think  twenty  times  before 
he  spent  it  once. 


POETICAL  TRANSLATION  OF  PICTURE 
STORY.  — (Mat  also  be  used  fob  Recitation.) 


Johnny,  running  along  the  road,  a  horse-shoe 
chanced  to  find. 

He  stopped,  and  stooped,  and  turned  it  o’er,  and 
this  came  in  his  mind  ; 

“  I’ll  pick  it  up  and  carry  it  home,  and  sell  it 
then,”  said  he. 

‘•There’s  as  much  in  saving  as  in  gaining,”  the 
Scotchman  said  to  me. 

Johnny  found,  on  the  lonelyshore,  a  vessel,  high 
aground ; 

The  nails,  and  spikes,  and  bolts,  and  bars,  lay 
scattering  all  around. 

“  I’ll  knock  them  out  and  carry  them  home,  and 
sell  them,  then,”  said  he. 

”  There’s  as  much  in  saving  as  in  gaining,”  the 
Scotchman  said  to  me. 


The  blacksmith  bought  the  shoe,  and  said,  “  ’tis 
just  the  size  I  want 

To  shoe  the  foot  that  holds  the  horse  that  carries 
General  Grant.” 

When  Johnny  took  the  pennies  bright,  he  laugh¬ 
ed,  and  then  said  he, 

“  There’s  as  much  in  saving  as  in  gaining,”  the 
Scotchman  said  to  me. 

The  Scotchman  took  the  heavy  spikes,  and  then 
I  heard  him  say, 

“  We'll  get  the  steel  yards,  Johnny  boy,  and  see 
how  much  they  weigh.” 

He  weighed  them  well,  he  paid  him  well ;  John 
danced  and  cried  with  glee, 

“  There’s  as  much  in  saving  as  in  gaining,”  the 
Scotchman  said  to  me. 


COMPOSITIONS. 


We  print  the  foregoing  Picture  Story  from 
The  Corporal  so  as  to  call  attention  to  that 
which  we  believe  to  be  a  fact,  that  in  hardly 
any  way  can  teachers  help  their  scholars  more 
in  the  task  of  composition  writing,  than  by 
giving  them  these  Picture  Stories  as  subjects. 
This  has  been  successfully  tried  by  eminent 
educators.  The  above  prose  translation,  by 
W.  O.  C.,  and  the  poetical  one  by  Mrs.  Slade 
illustrate  the  different  styles  of  compositions 
that  can  be  made  from  the  same  pictures. 
The  same  story  given  to  a  class  of  twelve  may 
call  out  a  dozen  compositions,  all  as  different 
from  each  other  as  these  two,  while  a  good  op¬ 
portunity  will  thus  be  given  to  test  the  ability 
and  ingenuity  of  each.  Of  course,  for  a  public 
performance,  no  two  pupils  should  have  the 
same  without  explaining  to  the  audience. 
These  Picture  Stories  are  given  in  The  Cor¬ 
poral  every  month.  Many  of  them  are 
much  more  suggestive  than  this  one. 
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THE  SCHOOL  FESTIVAL. 

ALFRED  L.  SEWELL,  Editor. 
Chicago,  Ill.,  .Tan nary,  1070. 


OUR  MAGAZINE. 


Our  first  number  is  now  ready  to  go  out 
upon  its  mission.  The  editorial  article  on 
our  first  page  sufficiently  explains  “  Our 
Object.”  In  the  October  number  of  The 
Corporal,  we  first  announced  our  intention 
of  starting  The  School  Festival.  The  an¬ 
nouncement  has  met  with  a  warm  response 
from  all  over  the  Union.  If  we  had  room 
ire  would  be  tempted  to  give  extracts  from 
some  of  the  very  many  hearty  letters  from 
teachers  and  others  who  feel  an  interest  in 
the  cause  to  which  we  are  to  give  attention. 
All  agree  that .  such  a  Magazine  as  The 
Festival  is  greatly  needed,  and  the  wonder 
is  that  it  has  not  been  begun  before.  A 
great  need  is  met  when  we  thus  furnish  a 
regular  periodical  supply  of  fresh,  original, 
matter,  such  as  we  serve  in  this  number. 
We  have  no  apologies  to  offer  for  this  first 
number.  We  feel  conscious  that  it  is  a 
good  magazine.  As  all  human  produc¬ 
tions  are,  however,  more  or  less  imperfect, 
this  one,  of  course,  is  not  so  good  that  it 
may  not  be  made  better,  and  we  feel 
confident  and  determined  that  the  next 
number,  and  the  next,  and  the  next,  will 
and  shall  each  be  better  than  its  predecessor. 
Those  who  are  assisting  us  as  contributors, 
all  feel  the  “  spirit  moving  them,”  and  the 
new  ones,  who  are  to  join  us,  must  necessa¬ 
rily  catch  the  infection  ;  so  that  we  are  not 
risking  too  much  when  we  predict  that 
The  School  Festival  will  soon  become  as 
popular  as  is  its  elder  brother,  Tiie  Little 
Corporal,  which,  as  we  all  know,  has  a 
larger  circulation  than  any  other  Juvenile 
Magazine  in  the  world,  and  all  in  a  little 
over  four  years. 


WE  INVITE  YOU. 


We  invite  all  into  whose  hands  this  copy 
of  The  Festival  shall  come,  to  raise  as  large 
a  list  of  subscribers  as  possible,  and  send  u! 


at  once.  We  have  issued  our  first,  Januaiy, 
number  two  months  in  advance,  so  that  you 
may  have  plenty  of  time  to  give  us  a  good 
list  before  the  year  begins.  Our  next  num¬ 
ber  will  be  issued  about  the  first  of  February. 

Work  now  for  clubs.  We  offer  beautiful 
premiums.  You  can  see  the  list  on  the 
cover.  We  have  the  same  premium  list  that 
we  use  for  The  Corporal.  Two  names  for 
The  Festival,  at  50  cts.  each,  count  in  the 
list  same  as  one  for  The  Corporal  at  $1. 
Names  for  both  may  go  on  the  same  club  list 
if  desired.  When  you  canvass  for  a  club,  take 
with  you  a  copy  of  each  magazine. 


ALL  ARTICLES  ORIGINAL. 


Everything  in  The  School  Festival  is 
original  and  directly  from  the  author’s  pen 
except  the  Picture  Story  and  the  prose  trans¬ 
lation,  which  have  once  been  printed  in  The 
Corporal. 

A  few  of  the  others  have  once  or  twice 
been  recited,  under  the  care  of  their  writers, 
but  now  for  the  first  time  appear  in  print, 
while  nearly  all  have  been  written  especially 
for  The  Festival. 

We  invite  original  contributions  and  pay 
good  prices  for  all  we  use. 


THE  LITTLE  CORPORAL. 

See  the  advertisement  on  the  fourth  page 
of  cover  of  this  magazine.  Then  see  the 
premium  list  on  the  second  and  third  pages, 
and  go  to  work  heartily  to  raise  a  club  of 
names.  With  The  Corporal  and  Festival 
together  you  can  easily  earn  a  premium. 


OUR  BOOKS. 


Read  the  advertisements  of  “Royal 
Road,”  “New  Drawing  Book,”  and 
“Scripture  Atlas,”  and  buy  them  all;  they 
are  choice  books.  If  your  bookseller  does 
not  have  them,  send  the  price  and  order  to 
the  publishers,  and  the  book  will  come  by 
next  mail,  post  paid. 


For  Recitations  go  to  the  pages  of  The 
Little  Corporal.  Every  number  has  orig¬ 
inal  poems  eminently  suitable  for  either  boys  j 
or  girls. 


PREMIUM  LIST 


PREMIUM  LIST  CONTINUED, 
books  will  be  sent  by  us,  post  paid',  for  the  number  of 
subscribers  to  The  Little  Corporal  named  before 
each  title.  Price. 

o— Venetian  Life.  By  Wm.  D.  Howells . $2.00 


8— ACsop’s  Fables.  Cloth,  gilt .  2.25 

5— Milton’s  Paradise  Lost.  Cloth,  gilt .  1.75 

5—  Moore’s  Lalla  Rookh.  Illustrated .  1.75 

5— That  Good  old  Time.  By  Vieux  Moustache  . .  1.50 

5— Grandpapa’s  House.  By  Helen  C.  Weeks . 1.50 

5 — Swiss  Family  Robinson.  Illustrated .  1.50 

4—  The  Snow  Image ;  a  Childish  Miracle .  1.25 

5—  The  Treasury  of  Fairy  Stories.  Illustrated  . . .  2.50 

4—  A  Treasury  of  Scripture  Stories .  1.25 

7— Dr.  Hooker’s  Child’s  Book  of  Nature . 2.00 

5—  Dr.  Hooker’s  Natural  History .  1.50 

7—  Du  Chaillu's  Wild  Life .  1.75 

4— Cecil’s  Book  of  Beasts . ,  i,25 

4— Cecil’s  Book  Of  Birds  . . » ,  . . * . .  a » , , , . .  = :  s . ;  L25 

4 —  Cecil’s  Book  of  Insects .  1.25 

fr-lloblnson  Crusoe.  Illustrated .  1.75 

7r-Tenny’s  Natural  History  of  Animals . 2.00 

The  following  six  books  by  Jean  Ingelow. 

15— Songs  of  Seven.  Elegantly  Illustrated,  gilt . .  5.00 

5—  Studies  for  Stories.  Illustrated .  1.50 

6—  Stories  told  to  a  Child .  1.75 

5— A  Sister’s  Bye-hours .  1.25 

5— Mops  a,  the  Fairy .  1.25 

8—  Jean  Ingelow's  Poems . 2.25 

Besides  the  books  named  above,  we  will  send  as  pre¬ 
miums,  any  book  from  the  catalogues  of  Field,  Osgood 
&Co.,  Lee'&  Sheppard,  Harper  &  Bro.,  Roberts  Bros., 
and  many  other  publishers,  at  rates  which  may  be 
learned  by  writing  us  and  giving  the  name  of  the 
book  you  want. 

Any  Book,  whether  advertised  as  premium  or  not, 
will  also  be  sent  by  mail,  post  paid,  on  receipt  of  price 
by  Alfred  L.  Sewell  &  Co.,  Publishers,  Gaicago. 

The  same  Premiums  are  given  for  names  to  The 
School  Festival  as  for  The  Corporal  ;  two  names  for 
1 'he  School  Festival,  at  50  cents  each,  count  in  a  club 
same  as  one  name  for  Thf  Corporal  at  $1.  Names 
for  both  periodicals  may  go  .  same  club,  if  desired. 

We  shall  be  constantly  adding  to  this  list,  and  our 
Aders  may  rest  assured  that  all  books  here  named  , 
are  such  as* we  can  confidently  recommend. 

Any  Premium  offered  will  be  sent  for  a  partial  club, 
rlie  other  part  to  be  paid  in  money. 

Back  numbers  count  in  a  club,  same  as  current  vol¬ 
ume,  so  that  in  raising  large  clubs,  it  is  worth  while  j 
‘’MB  induce  new  subscribers  to  begin  with  July  1865, 

,  (irkich  was  the  first  No.,)  and  take  all  the  numbers  up 
:o  now.  Back  numbers  can  always  be  furnished. 

Bogin  your  clubs  at  once,  send  names  and  monejr  as 
’asfc  as  taken,  and  afterwards  select  your  premium. 

IN  CLUB  WITH  OTHER  PERIODICALS. 

Wo  also  offer  The  Little  Corporal  in  club  with 
her  magazines,  etc.,  for  one  year,  at  the  prices 
lamed  below  for  both  :  The  Little  Corporal,  and 


*»» 

lar 


larper’s  Magazine . .  .£4.25 

larper’s  Weekly .  4.25 

4  larper's  Bazar .  4.25 

Ulantic  Monthly .  4.25 

’utnam’s  Magazine  ..  4.25 

lours  at  Home .  3.25 

’hrenolegical  Journal  3.25 
4  Overside" Magazine.. .  2.75 

lalaxy .  4.00 

leartii  and  Home _ 4.25 

.ippincott's  Magazine  4.25 
Inr  Young  Folks . 2.40 


Peterson’s  Magazine.  .$2.50 
N.  Y.  Weekly  Tribune  '2.50 

Western  Rural .  2.50 

Prairie  Farmer .  2.50 

Rural  New-Yorker _ 3.50 

The  Advance . 3.00 

Nasby’s  Toledo  Blade  2.25 

Children’s  Hour .  2.00 

Nursery .  2.20 

The  Art  Journal .  4.00 

Am.  Agriculturist _ 2.15 

The  School  Festival..  1.25 
National  Sunday  School  Teacher,  $1  85 


To  secure  any  of  the  above,  orders  and  money  must 
e  sent  to  ALFRED  L.  SEWELL  &  CO.,  Publishers 
f  The  Little  Corporal.  Chicago,  Ill. 

All  the  above  periodicals  will  be.mailed  to  the  sub- 
iribers  direct  from  their  own  offices,  and  the  publish¬ 
es  of  each  will  be  responsible  for  the  regular  delivery 
f  their  owu  numbers. 


Mrs.  Miller’s  lew  Book. 

THE 

Royal  Road 

TO  FORTUNE. 

This  beautiful  story  takes  Jimmy  Marvin,  a  little 
bootblack,  and  carries  him  through  his  life’s  history, 
showing  his  trials  and  triumphs,  and  the  sure  rewards 
of  true  living.  The  original  story,  as  published  in  The 
Little  Corporal  during  the  year  1868,  was  read  with 
most  intense  interest  in  at  least  seventy-five  thousand 
families.  So  great  was  the  interest  expressed  in  Jim¬ 
my’s  career,  that  we  have  induced  Mrs.  Miller  to  write 
a  sequel,  which  is  added  to  the  first  story,  and  the 
two  parts  are  now  presented  in  one  beautiful  vol¬ 
ume. 

No  boy  can  read  this  book  without  being  inspired  to 
higher  resolves  and  a  nobler  life.  It  will  be  read  with 
equal  interest  by  boys,  girls,  or  grown  folks.  The  vol¬ 
ume  is  eminently  fitted  for  the  Sunday-school  library, 
for  a  gift  book,  or  for  the  moral  and  Christian  home. 

Price  $1.50.  For  sale  by  booksellers,  or  will  be  sent 
by  mail,  on  receipt  of  price,  by  the  publishers, 

ALFRED  L.  SEWELL.  &  CO.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


WE  HAVE  JUST  ISSUED 

THE  LITTLE  CORPORAL’S 

Pocket  Scripture  Atlas, 

BEING  TWELVE 

Beautifully-Colored  Maps, 

As  follows :  1,  Ancient  World ;  2,  Armenia ;  3,  Canaan, 
in  the  Patriarchal  Ages ;  4,  Egypt  •,  5,  Canaan,  as  di¬ 
vided  among  the  Tribes  ;  6,  Dominions  of  David  and 
Solomon:  7,  Kingdoms  of*  Judah  and  Israel ;  8,  Assy¬ 
ria  ;  9,  Palestine,  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour ;  10,  Jeru¬ 
salem  ;  11,  Travels  of  Paul ;  12,  Modern  Palestine. 

Each  map  covers  two  pages  (no  leaves  folded  in), 
and  the  whole  book  is  nice  pocket  size,  making  the 
neatest  set  of  Maps  we  have  ever  seen. 

Bound  in  three  styles— Flexible  Paper  Covers,  price 
25  cts. ;  Strong  English  Cloth,  price  50  cts. ;  Same 
binding,  with  Gilt  edges  and  title,  75  cts.  Sent  by 
mail,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price.  Liberal  discount 
to  the  trade. 

ALFRED  L.  SEWELL  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

CHICAGO,  ill. 


THE 

LITTLE  CORPORAL, 

PUBLISHED  MONTHLY, 

By  Alfred  L.  Sewell  and  Jolin  E.  Miller. 


Terms ,  one  dollar  a  year ;  single  copy ,  12  cts. 
Office,  No.  6  Custom-House  Place,  Chicago. 


ADVERTISEMENTS— (Select,  first  class,  only)— 
Will  be  inserted  on  the  cover,  at  the  rate  of  $1.50  a  fine, 
counting  three  columns  to  a  page,  and  132  lines  in  a 
column,  making  396  lines  to  a  page,  inside  of  border 
rules.  For  advertisements  running  several  months,  a 
reasonable  discount  will  be  allowed. 

ALFRED  L.  SEWELL  &  CO., 

Publishers  of  The  Little  Corporal,  Chicago,  III. 


The  Most  Popular  Juvenile  Magazine  in  America. 


FREE!  FREEJJ^  FREE!!! 

FOR  1870. 

The  Little  Corporal, 

Which  has  a  larger  circulation  than  any  other  Juvenile  Magazine  in  the  world, 
and  is  better  worth  the  price  than  any  other  magazine  ever  published,  will  be  sent 

Free  for  Two  Months! 


November  nnd  December  Numbers,  for  1869,  FREE  to  all  NEW  Subscribers  for 
next  Year,  whose  names  and  money  are  received  before  the  last  of  December. 


BEAUTIFUL  PREIIUIS  EOB  CLUBS! 

Raise  a  Club  and  Earn  a  Premium. 


Now  is  the  Time  to  Subscribe. 

i 


TERMS  :  One  Dollar  a  Year.  Sample  copy,  containing  Premium  List, 
Twelve  Cents,  or  free  to  any  one  who  will  try  to  raise  a  Club. 


See  our  Premium  List,  given  inside. 


ALFRED  L.  SEWELL  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

Chicago,  Ill. 

LEARN  TO  DRAW! 
The  Little  Corporal’s 

NEW  DRAWING  BOOK. 


“  REED’S  DRAWING  LESSONS,”  for  School  or  Home,  with  or  without  a  Teacher. 
Highly  approved  by  leading  artists  as  the  best  book  for  beginners  ever  issued.  It  begins 
with  the  A  B  C  of  the  art,  and  makes  plain  every  step  to  sketching  landscapes  from  nature. 

If  your  bookseller  does  not  have  it,  take  no  other,  but  send  us  by  mail  the  price  ($1.50,) 
and  the  book  will  come  by  next  mail,  postpaid.  School  Edition  of  same  book,  80  cents. 
Liberal  discount  to  the  trade. 


ALFRED  L.  SEWELL  &  CO., 

Publishers,  Chicago,  III. 


